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BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


See illustration on first page. 

‘wo handsome toilette consists of a princesse 

dress of silver white Sicilienne, which opens 
in front over a tablier of pékin with satin and 
faille stripes. The corsage with revers collar 
opens heart-shape over a plastron of striped 
pékin, and is fastened by a bow of ribbon with 
long ends and a spray of orange blossoms, slop- 
ing away again below to show the plastron. The 
tablier is crossed diagonally by wide bands of 
Sicilienne, on which are run garlands of orange 
blossoms mingled with foliage. These bands are 
finished on the ends with bows of faille ribbon 
graduated in width. Similar bows made of nar- 
rower ribbon and ornamented with sprays of 
orange blossoms are on the sleeves. The back 
of the skirt is laid in deep flat pleats, forming a 
graceful fan train. A long tulle veil and a sim- 
ple wreath of orange blossoms complete this 
charming toilette. 





AT THE AQUARIUM. 


“On, Jack, look here! how beautiful 
The flashing Ling Tsing Yu! 

The setting sun could paint, I’m sure, 
No warmer, brighter hue. 

J never yet saw any thing 
That with it could compare. 

Did you?” “Indeed I have,” said Jack: 
“Your pretty, golden hair.” 


“ And, gracious! Jack, this is a prize, 
This sea-anemone, 
With many waving (what are they ?) 
As pink as pink can be. 
To match that tender, rosy tint, 
We'd have to search a week.” 
“You're wrong again,” said Jack: “it rests 
Upon your dimpled cheek.” 


“The seals are very clever, Jack; 
See Fan uplift her head 

As though she heard and understood 
All that the children said! 

What gentle, big brown eyes she has! 
Such eyes I’ve never known 

Before, so innocent and sweet.” 
“J have,” said Jack: “ your own.” 


“And these delightful glowing spots, 
They’re like enchanted bowers, 

Where magic blossoms of the sea 
Vie with the earthly flowers. 

And closely clinging to the rocks 
The lovely star-fish are, 

Jack!” “Bell! yes, dear, you’ve always been 
My flower and my star!” 


“Pray, Sir, let go my hand. What did 
You come here for? To see 

The wonders of the place, or pay 
Weak compliments to me? 

ZJ came with serious intent, 
My studies to pursue ; 

I love the pretty sea-born things.” 
“And J,” said Jack, “love you /” 
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TB Cur next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Street, House, 
and Reception Dresses ; Boys’ and Girls’ Sutts ; 
Wrappings, Knitted and Crochet Scarfs, and 
Kitchen Aprons ; Coverlets, Sofa Pillows, Card- 
Receivers, Thermometer and Ink Stands, etc. 
One side of the pattern sheet will be devoted to 
a choice collection of Embroidery Designs for 
Church Vestments, Ladies’ Dresses, and Lingerie ; 
Towels, Borders, Monograms, etc., in Tapestry, 
Gold Embrotdery, Holbein-Work, Turkish Em- 
broidery, White Embroidery, etc., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





I~ Jn the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 1 will be found a spirited 
picture of the bombardment of Rustchuk, and one 
of the Breaking up of a Cossack Camp, an inter- 
esting story, ete, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 8. 





AN ELEMENT IN THE STATE. 


F, as the old song has long told us, it is 
love that makes the world go round, 

it is assuredly good manners that oil the 
wheels; and even the grand motive power 
itself would be of small avail if the friction 
were not overcome by this gentle Inbrica- 
tion, and perhaps love itself would not ex- 
ist, in its nobler forms, but for the shelter- 
ing arms of good manners. It is an endless 
circle, indeed ; the last producing the first, 
yet not being able to exist without the first. 
The soft word, the kind deed, the thought- 
ful glance, the tenderness of others’ feelings, 








do they not as often kindle love as mere 
beauty does, and are they not the source of 
all good manners ? 

If women are not accorded all the impor- 
tance in general estimation that they some- 
times claim, yet they have the keeping of 
the manners of the world in their charge, 
and if they have nothing to do with the af- 
fairs of state, as such, yet more than one 
philosopher has asserted that manners are 
the state. 

It is not merely that men treasure their 
homes, diplomatize for their possession and 
improvement, fight for them, die for them, 
and that these homes are made so precious 
by the exercise of gentle usages there, by 
the soft low voice that soothes, the lovely 
ways that charm, the unselfish considera- 
tion that lies behind all the fine conduct of 
life, and that the aggregation of such homes 
is a controlling weight in the balance; 
but that men themselves are what these 
homes have made them, and the state, be- 
ing their handicraft, shows in all its mould- 
ing the impress of their manners, that is, 
of their habits, needs, demands, customs, 
and humanity; and wherever the manners 
of men have been high and fine, the civiliza- 
tion, that is, the body of the laws and cus- 
toms, has been the highest and finest known 
in its especial age. 

It is the manners, indeed, that form the 
laws of a community. Long before the laws 
are gentle, the manners have become so, and 
the gentle manners always eventually pro- 
duce the gentle laws. One reads in the 
statute-book not alone the laws of a peo- 
ple, but the daily customs and habits of 
thought, the value of life, and what gives it 
value, the rude or the fine manners. Since 
the days of chivalry, civilization has been 
upon the advance, and it was chivalry that 
accorded to woman a deference she had 
not before known; to meet that deference 
worthily she had to make herself as nearly 
as possible all that she was fancifully de- 
clared to be; and wherever the manners of 
women have been noble, the race and the 
state have led their times; and wherever 
they have been ignoble, race and state have 
decayed. 

In Greece, where the woman was nothing 
but a slave, although a beautiful and valued 
slave, the richest and rarest graces of art 
and intellect were of no avail—Greece went 
down among nations like a drop in the sea. 
Only a slave, she had the manners of a 
slave, others used toward her the usages 
due a slave, and slaves are dangerous things 
in commonwealths: it was a slave that once 
before pulled down the temple on the mas- 
ters. In Turkey, throughout Asia, Egypt, 
Algiers, wherever woman is still a slave, 
she has dragged the temple down with her 
and seated herself on the ruins as a throne; 
she revenges herself in her sons, worthless 
and feeble as she is are they, until an emas- 
culated race succumbs before the advance 
of a stronger, and nature again accords the 
survival only of the fittest. 

It is thus plain that it is to the preserva- 
tion of fine and fitting manners to women 
that civilization must look for its own pres- 
ervation in a measure. Reasoning from 
past example, we can only feel that its total 
destruction follows the degradation of half 
the race; and if for one generation women 
should find themselves regarded as some- 
thing less than helpmeets, as toys, as ves- 
sels of clay, accepting, as the feminine mind 
is apt to do, the estimate of the superior, 
they will cease to respect themselves, will 
become the vessel of clay, and will bear 
children who will only break down the race 
by the very weight of that clay. 

One would hardly dream, without some 
little preparatory thought over the matter, 
of the tremendous consequences really thus 
seen to be involved in such a trifling mat- 
ter as the little courtesies of life seem to be. 
But the very word “courtesy” is in itself a 
history and a promise; it means the custom 
of courts, the demeanor of people in the 
presence of sovereigns; and carried into dai- 
ly life, it acknowledges the sovereignship 
and reverend individuality of each person 
in society—a thing that many a proud or 
vain nature dislikes to acknowledge, but 
to which acknowledgment and its conse- 
quences each person has as much right as 
to the air he breathes. 

But apart from their serious value and 
influence in weighty things, what unspeak- 
able grace and beauty do good manners add 
to daily life and its varied scenes! how they 
make straight the crooked path, and cause 
the wilderness to blossom like a rose! how 
they brighten every thing dark and soften 
every thing sharp! and how instinctively 
we turf either for comfort or for pleasure 
to those that possess them! and how in them- 
selves they constitute a sort of nobility, so 
that unavoidably we give deference and 
award preference to the possessor of good 
manners rather than to the person destitute 
of them! 

And yet the generic term, good manners, 
by no means implies the minute matters of 





etiquette alone; there are good manners 
quite outside of the matters of etiquette. 
Although included under the head of good 
manners, they are in reality social usages 
with which it is desirable to be acquainted, 
but without the knowledge of which one’s 
manners can yet be very noble. We have 
seen in a cabin in the wilderness a red-shirt- 
ed, rough-bearded logger with the gentle 
manners of a prince. We call such a per- 
son one of nature’s noblemen; no polish of 
courts could exceed his natural courtesy and 
sense of fitness; he was a gentleman of no- 
ble manners, yet he did not eat with his 
fork, and he would not have known any 
thing about a carpet-knight’s behavior. 
Such instances show us that while good 
manners are in one sense the result of cul- 
ture and care, in another sense something 
of the substance of them is declared when 
they are simply pronounced to be good in- 
stincts. 

There are, in fact, two very important 
elements in good manners, and which are 
never absent from them: the first is abso- 
lute consideration for others, and the sec- 
ond is unobtrusive personal behavior. The 
first belongs to any Christian; the latter 
is a ground on which the Turk, the North 
American Indian, and the British aristocrat 
all meet; for complete repose of manner is 
the chief desideratum with all of these, and 
repose of manner, when analyzed, is found 
to be little beyond complete personal unob- 
trusiveness, the refusal to assert one’s own 
emotions and impose them upon the rest of 
the world—the self-respect of reserve. And 
while this repression of self makes the hap- 
piness of the social circle, it is the same 
thing on a larger scale that serves as a con- 
stituent of the good government of the 
state, that regards the general good, the 
commonwealth of all rather than of the in- 
dividual. 





IN THE KITCHEN. 


ERHAPS the greatest trials of the aver- 

age housekeeper’s life have their source 
in the kitchen, where her servants are in 
perpetual warfare to secure the highest 
wages and to render the most inadequate 
return. Constant supervision is the price 
of comfort and order in her establishment. 
If in a moment of indolence, of preoccupa- 
tion, or of indulgence she allows one tittle 
of the daily routine to be omitted, such ad- 
vantage is taken she is moved to believe 
that consideration and kindness are thrown 
away upon people who are so blind to their 
own interest as to neglect their employer’s, 
that it is casting pearls before swine to as- 
sume any of their burdens. Give them an 
inch, and they will claim an ell. Overlook 
their short-comings on one occasion, and 
you will have nothing but short-comings 
on every occasion. Intermit a duty on ac- 
count of the heat or hurry of the day in 
order that Nora may entertain a relative 
just from Erin, or watch with her brother’s 
wife’s cousin, and she will give you cause 
to regret your good nature. Make her a 
present, and she will presently infer that 
you are afraid of losing such a jewel, and 
presume accordingly. Offer to sit up for her 
on some holiday night, and she will oblige 
you to do so when the fancy seizes her. 
Deal gently with the erring one when your 
best china comes to grief through careless- 
ness, and you will soon have no best china 
to grieve over. One ought surely to be at 
the same time 

** Mistress of one’s self, thongh china fall,” 


and mistress of one’s own household enough 
to compel care and attention in the han- 
dling of choice ware, to dictate the hour 
when her house shall be closed and lights 
extinguished; and leniency in these matters 
meets with little or no appreciation, but is 
often mistaken for ignorance and helpless- 
ness. 

Yet we have known housekeepers so in 
awe of these queens of the kitchen that 
they dared not invite a friend to visit them 
without calling in assistance; who hesita- 
ted to reprove their servants for disobedi- 
ence for fear of encountering an impudent 
reply; who, in case of extra work to be 
done, preferred to do it themselves rather 
than risk the possibility of a domestic broil ; 
who would no sooner hint that the grocer- 
ies seemed to take wings to themselves than 
they would hold a hand in the fire, or sug- 
gest that a Sunday in was as good for maid 
as for mistress. But we find this state of 
things chiefly among mistresses who are 
practically ignorant of the details of house- 
work, and are so much at the mercy of 
servants that when a slovenly shirk gives 
warning they have the sensation of being 
shipwrecked upon a desert island, with no 
edible thing at hand. Therefore every wom- 
an who expects to keep house would do well 
to render herself expert in the kitchen, that 
she never need stand so much in dread of 
being thrown on her own unassisted re- 
sonrees as to suffer imposition, or wink at 
the indolence and dishonesty of hirelings. 








KEEPING A DIARY. 


THERE comes to most of us a certain 

age in which our thoughts, or rather 

our emotions, blossom to such degree that 

none of the common garden grounds of the 

heart will hold them, and we have recourse 

to that botanical garden, the dry herbarium 
of a diary. 

There was never an imaginative school- 
girl at a rural academy yet who did not 
procure for herself some sort of a blank 
book, while longing for one with a patent 
lock such as she has read about, but can 
not find in any country bookstore, and be- 
gin therein a record of the weather and of 
her feelings, with quotations from the last 
book she has been reading, passages de- 
scribing this stroll and that sunset, invoca- 
tions to friendship, incidental references to 
a certain hero, and vague allusions to the 
early grave, with bursts of the prevailing 
poetry and dying falls of sentimental re- 
flection, with the air of a very direct emu- 
lation of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée”—in all 
of which the writer finds as real and ex- 
quisite enjoyment then as she finds in the 
great and solid happiness of later life. Her 
younger sister, however, is prone to possess 
herself surreptitiously of this precious far- 
rago, to quote, at particularly malapropos 
moments, passages that, although perhaps 
nobody but the writer may understand 
them, yet fill her soul with dread, and to 
entertain the family with choice scraps of it, 
till the whole book is consigned to the flames, 
a sacrifice to dishonor and persecution. 

Some ten years afterward, if the writer 
is still single, another diary is begun, this 
time a ponderous affair, in which no per- 
sonalities are allowed, but in which copious 
extracts are made from the book that it can 
not be afforded to buy, and that must be 
returned to the library or sent to the next 
member of the club, and in which—younger 
sisters, now possessing diaries of their own, 
with high ideas of the sanctity of such pos- 
sessions, thus having ceased to be swords 
of DAMOCLES and objects of general terror 
—observations are freely made upon the 
impersonal sights of every day, with the 
suggestions that they occasion. But grad- 
ually even this grandly abstract and intel- 
lectual form of diary ceases. And the next 
thing that is taken up—time having become 
precious, comparatively so little of it is left 
—is a mere pocket record in the back of 
one’s purse, noting the weather, the times 
of planting the garden, the births, deaths, 
goings and comings in the house, and the 
weekly expenditures; and that easy and 
useful and the only allowable and possible 
diary in the world is usually kept up till 
death closes it. 

There are really few such affectations and 
insincerities to be found as the traditional 
diary, in which one deliberately sets down 
the evidence of what frequently in real life 
is not allowed to be suggested to one’s in- 
most thoughts or mentioned even in one’s 
prayers. The glibness with which certain 
diarists write out the tale of their experi- 
ences, their fancies and feelings, is very 
suggestive of humbug. We know, if these 
fancies and feelings had been genuine, that, 
except in the case of religious enthusiasts, 
they would never have been written out in 
the world, since even the most gushing hu- 
man being prefers to have his atfairs within 
his own control, and keeps the best patent 
lock ever invented within his own breast. 
The utter impossibility of an honest diary 
of this description is apparent on the face 
of it. There is always evident in it the de- 
sire to make one’s self out a hero or heroine, 
and something larger and better than the 
truth; and whatever one pretends of secre- 
cy and seclusion in the matter, one is always 
addressing an invisible auditor and postur- 
ing on every page. It is not in a diary that 
one sets down one’s failings, and no mur- 
derer was ever known to note in any diary 
the fact of cutting a man’s throat. 

ROBERT KIpp may sing in rollicking style, 
as if he gloried in the deed, 

“TT murdered Witttam Moore, 
As I sailed; 
Oh, I murdered Wiiti1am Moore, 
As I sailed; 
I murdered Wriuttam Moore, 
And I left him in his gore, 
Five hundred miles from shore, 
As I sailed, as I sailed!” 
But even he did not enter it on the ship’s 
log. When we see crimes, sins, petty mean- 
nesses, and all the lower appetites acknowl- 
edged and jotted down in a diary, we shall 
believe in its sincerity, and that it was writ- 
ten for no eyes but the owner’s; but so long 
as diaries make out their writers to be but a 
little lower than the angels, treat life from 
a dramatic point of view, and the writers 
as heroes of tragedy, we shall feel at liberty 
to look upon them with suspicion and dis- 
respect, and treat them like any other piece 
of hypocrisy. 

Yet if a diary could be honestly kept, 
then, considering our imperfect memories 
and imperfect powers of deduction, what an 
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assistance to the civilization of our natures 
would it be! Comparison of its pages, year 
by year, would be an invaluable work, not 
only for ourselves, but for others; would 
show us what led to this fault or that habit; 
what might have avoided it; would teach 
us the truth concerning the periodicity of 
temptation and surrender, concerning the 
waxing and waning of the phases of resist- 
ance; would be worth more to us than many 
preachers’ dogmas or tomes of doctrine. It 
would teach us all, in fact, that a perfect 
knowledge of human nature could bestow, 
and would possibly fulfill for us the broken 
promise of the wily serpent when he assured 
our first parents that we should become as 
gods, knowing good and evil. 

Yet a diary, as this photograph of the in- 
ner nature, is something that probably nev- 
er will be made. Unless another Rousseau 
is born willing to sacrifice himself for the 
good of his species, we must abandon hope 
of the perfect diary ; and all that we can do 
is to fall back upon that diary which is the 
mere record of outer events, and makes no 
pretension to being a record of the soul— 
one that does not skip to-day and note to- 
morrow, or countenance long lapses of for- 
getfulness and neglect, but which takes 
brief, faithful, and impartial notice of ev- 
ery day. This little diary is a piece of solid 
usefulness; to it all household questions 
may be referred and abandoned without 
discussion; by it it will be known whether 
nature is departing from her usual stand- 
ard, and making this season abnormal 
among seasons; its pages, if there is no 
other evidence, will settle the business of 
some disputed debt; and it has been known 
to play its part in proving an alibi when a 
member of a family was on trial for his life, 
for honest black and white is a witness that 
can not be browbeaten. Such a diary has 
no privacy or sacredness; it is a family de- 
pository, and is often kept accessible to any 
one’s notes. Happening into the hands of 
a second generation, indeed, it has often 
proved itself an invaluable friend and com- 
panion with its old housekeeping dicta and 
recital of habits. And while of use to oth- 
ers in this way, it is always of use to the 
one person that undertakes it, and really 
has the responsibility of it, in fixing the 
faithful performance of the undertaking, 
however slight, on every day in the year. 
There is no romance, or sentimentality, or 
nonsense of any sort, about such a diary as 
this; it is a matter of plain business and 
usefulness; egotism has nothing to do with 
it; and even were it published half a cen- 
tury afterward there could be found in it 
none of that injustice to contemporaneous 
lives, when the individuals assailed have 
the grave’s injunction on their lips forbid- 
ding a reply, which too often marks the so- 
called diary of the Illustrious. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COIFFURES. 
N° detail in a lady’s toilette requires more 
consideration than the arrangement of her 
hair. The most refined order of beauty can be 
vulgarized by a loud style of coiffure, by the ad- 
dition of one braid, the twist of a curl or puff, the 
yielding to any ridiculous extreme in the fashion 
of the day, as well as by ignoring custom and 
that conventionality which is not conspicuous or 
unwomanly. The style of face, head, and figure 
should be carefully studied. Large - featured, 
tall women should dress the hair with rich sim- 
plicity, wearing few curls or frizzettes, following 
the style which depends more upon a graceful 
and careful arrangement of braids or coils, not 
trying to imitate the piquant airiness which be- 
longs to faces delicately moulded and child-like 
in their prettiness. So many different styles are 
now coming in vogue that it announces great 
lack of discernment if a coiffure be unbecoming. 
Fashion has charitably considered all her follow- 
ers, and certainly there never was a season so 
full of suggestiveness and picturesque fancy. 
In considering this question we will begin with 
the most necessary of all considerations, namely, 
the care of the hair. 


CLEANSING PROCESSES. 


If the hair is well cared for from childhood by 
brushing daily, and weekly or fortnightly cleans- 
ing and shampooing, the utmost excellence in 
growth and texture will be the result; but even 
if such thoughtfulness comes later in life, a great 
deal may be done to increase the beauty, silki- 
ness, and weight of the hair. Fifty strokes of the 
brush morning and night, the same with the 
comb, are said to be sufficient; but there are 
right and wrong methods of brushing and comb- 
ing. To do it properly, the hair should be di- 
vided in strands, the brush held sidewise when 
passing o¥er the top, so as to reach the scalp 
closely, and pressed firmly down, flattening the 
brush when passing over the lower lengths of 
hair. A large rubber comb and stiff brush 
should be used, and neither they nor the hair 
should be wet. If a.dressing is required, a thin 
bandoline or preparation of quinine and bay-rum 
is best. Some persons find a weak solution of 
glycerine and rose-water good for smoothing re- 
fractory puffs or curls. For cleansing the hair 
many preparations are recommended, but per- 
haps the very best is the yolks of eggs, if care- 
fully applied. Take first a cup of water with a 








small quantity of ammonia, and rub the sealp of 
the head with it thoroughly, then rub in the yolk 
of the egg, using the fingers, and penetrating to 
every part of the scalp; have ready a basin of 
tepid water, and holding the head down, wash it, 
or have it washed, thoroughly, afterward rinsing 
it well with cold water. After the hair is finally 
rinsed, comb it out well, dry it with a towel, and 
let it hang until perfectly free from moisture be- 
fore brushing orarranging. For simpler cleansers, 
ammonia and water, the white of egg in water, 
or a preparation of quinine and bay-rum is 
very good, while an excellent method of remov- 
ing dust from the hair and drying too moist a 
scalp is to rub in powdered starch or any plain 
rice powder, and then brush the hair briskly and 
thoroughly. 
NEW COIFFURES. 


The small puffs so much worn during the last 
year are now not recognized by fashion, loops of 
hair taking their place, while braids of various 
kinds are coming into popular use. The French 
twist is also going out, as well as the Vandyke 
fringe on the forehead, a simpler style of natu- 
ral-looking wave or crépe being adopted. The 
newest style has the hair coiled up at one side in 
the back, the ends forming a loose twist or loop, 
while two curls of moderate length are worn close 
to it, beginning at the top, and falling just to the 
nape of the neck. If a high coiffure is needed 
on the top, the new French knot may be put on. 
This requires a false switch with the coil and 
curls, and is made by brushing out the switch 
smoothly, and tying in one knot; this gives a 
looped effect, and the switch may then be joined 
across the front, the ends being concealed at the 
back. A bow of black velvet or ribbon may be 
worn with this cotffure just behind the knot. 
Such a style is well adapted to an oval face, and 
may be modified or altered in various ways to 
suit the features, the front of the hair being dress- 
ed according to fancy, brushed back smoothly 
with a few loose rings of hair on the brow, or 
crépéd softly and drawn back at each side. A 
second novelty can be arranged by means of two 
switches, or, if the hair be moderately thick, with 
one switch. In the latter case the hair must be 
tied moderately high. Divide it in two strands, 
using one for three loops of hair in the centre of 
the head, the other is knotted, and should hang 
down half low upon the neck, the ends of the 
strand forming a fourth loop. Make a second 
knot of the switch and put it across the top, draw- 
ing out the loops slightly, and adjusting them 
after the knot is fastened on. Those who have 
very large heads of hair can arrange this coiffure 
without any false piece by making three strands, 
and using one for the upper knot. The loops are 
made by pinning down the piece of hair used, 
and then turning it over in a long loop, fastening 
the ends in as if for a puff. In all arrangements 
of the hair an unstudied effect is sought, hence 
the two sides are frequently unlike—a braid on 
one half of the back, loops on the other; and to 
those whom it becomes, the left side of the top is 
worn higher than the right. Where braids are 
used, a pretty style is to wear one chatelaine braid 
drooping slightly at the back; in front put the 
braid on like a coronet, bringing the end around 
the left side, thus making it higher than the right. 
With this a crépe may be worn in front, or loose 
waves of hair. For a tall or large-featured wom- 
an, a fine style now being introduced has the back 
of the hair in three heavy-braided loops. A front 
piece is brought down, crépéd or plain, to the top 
of the braids, and at the back braided in four 
strands, the ends being rolled under. This has 
a very elegant effect, a bow of ribbon or flower 
being an addition low at the left side. 

For those to whom high and simply arranged 
coiffures are becoming, various styles are coming 
in. Where the hair is thick enough the follow- 
ing arrangement is extremely pretty: Comb up 
the hair quite high, and give it one twist to the 
right, fastening with hair-pins very securely ; then 
comb out the hair, taking care to make it very 
smooth; make a loose knot of it, bringing the 
end through once, precisely as you would knot a 
ribbon or scarf. This will probably leave a short 
end of hair, which can be tucked away at the left 
side, the knot filling the top and front of the 
head, and, when adjusted, having a charming and 
simple effect on a young person. Loops of hair 
may be added at the left side, if desirable, and 
a high comb or bow of ribbon through the knot 
is quite enough; combs, unless of silver, are 
only worn in demi-toilette. When the hair is 
too scant, a false piece may form the knot, and 
one’s own hair be used in one or two loops at 
the left side. A second knot below, and put on 
endwise, may be worn at the back, or two short 
thick curls caught in at the neck, while the hair 
underneath is combed up smoothly and securely. 


EVENING COIFFURES. 


The elaborations of the last century are return- 
ing this season. Enormous coiffures of loops, 
curls, and knots are worn in evening dress, re- 
calling the days when the hour for the hair-dress- 
er was a fine lady’s time for receiving her friends. 
Certainly, if so much of the day must be devoted 
to the coiffure, it would be well to utilize it in a 
double way. High and deep coiffures are worn 
in full dress, and may be arranged almost ac- 
cording to fancy: simplicity is also fashionable 
where it is becoming. Indeed, in speaking of 
this part of a lady’s toilette, the ‘‘ embarrassment 
of riches” is the only difficulty. Natural flowers 
are also worn in the hair, and French fashions 
show feathers and laces. 


CURLS AND SCALPETTES. 


Curls are to be introduced the coming season 
in great variety. Two or three long curls, fast- 
ened in at the top, are brought down closely and 
caught at the neck, thus forming a coiffure of 
themselves, while the front locks of hair may be 
crépéd and drawn over to conceal the stem of 
the curls. In such cases one’s own hair may be 





tied high and combed up, making a knot or loops 
above the curls. Short locks on the brow should 
be waved irregularly. The best method of pro- 
ducing artificial waves is to cut the locks a prop- 
er length, and then divide them into the desired 
thickness. Soap well with common bar soap— 
which is the only kind ever to be used on the 
hair—curving them around by means of soap 
and water. Tie down with a broad piece of lin- 
en tape, and when thoroughly dry pass the comb 
through them lightly. These have all the effect 
of natural waves, and where the hair is inclined 
to curl, after a few applications only clear water 
will be necessary. The scalpettes now very gen- 
erally worn are front pieces of hair made on a 
thin gauze, and crépéd softly. These have the 
effect of one’s own hair, and are useful, as they 
protect the natural hair from the injurious re- 
sult of créping, and are extremely convenient. 
Fine ones are sold from $6 to $8. 


COIFFURES FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


Young girls now are wearing the hair in two 
styles—the braided loop, tied with a bow of rib- 
bon, or, for dressy occasions, the back hair is 
made into three curls, tied down very low, the 
front waved and drawn back prettily. Small 
children have the Vandyke fringe waved slightly. 
This can be done by putting up in loose curl-pa- 
pers, or, for an emergency, by curling it inward 
over a hot clay pipe stem; this produces a wavy 
appearance far prettier than the straightly cut 
Vandyke fringe. The rest of the hair should be 
neatly combed back, the upper strands tied with 
ribbon. Little boys have the hair cropped close- 
ly after four years; under that age it may be cut 
short, with the wavy fringe, or the back part left 
long and wavy. 

VARIETIES. 


Nets on the back of the hair are simply used 
as conveniences in travelling. The thin hair net 
for the front of the hair is much used; is invisi- 
ble, and costs 50 cents. 

High back combs of jet or shell are only worn 
in demi-toilette or morning dress. Natural flow- 
ers only are used in the hair. Hair-dressing at 
the residence costs from $1 to $2, 75 cents being 
the usual price at the shop. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
W.J. Barker; and L. Suaw. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue late WitLiaM B. Oepen, of this city, a 
man of great wealth, and whose impulses were 
always on the side of that which was right, could 
never be induced to take an active part in the 
paltry struggles and ambitious of purty. He 
was connected With various vast enterprises for 
developing the resources of the West, and was 
always a wise counselor. His estate is valued 
at from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. A few years 
ago, at the age of seventy, he married Miss Ar- 
not, of Western New York, an estimable and 
accumplished lady, daughter of the late Joun 
ARNOTT, Who was One of the moneyed magnates 
of the Southern tier of counties. 

—Mr. NATHANIEL THAYEk is the largest tax- 
payer of Lancaster, Massachusetts. ‘lhe town 
calls upon him for $10,772, or about one-half of 
the totul tax levy of the town. 

—The late WALTER L. NewBerry, of Chicago, 
one of the early residents of Chicago, and quite 
rich, leftan estate of four or five millions of dol- 


lars, out of which his widow was to have $10,000 | 


a year for her life. At her death the estate was 
to be divided, half going to the heirs and half to 
the city for the establishment of a public library. 
Mrs. NEWBERRY has elected to take her statuto- 
ry share, and the heirs have obtained an order 
fur immediate distribution. Chicago will, there- 
fore, soon be put in possession of funds ior one 
of the best libraries in the country. 

—Queen Vicroria’s maids of honor are all 
granddaughters of peers of the rank of earls and 
dukes, and receive $2000 a year. If they marry, 
the Queen presents them with $5000. Each is 
on duty about two months in a year. Many of 
these ladies have continued in service uutil past 
fifty. 

—The SmiTH sisters, of Glastonbury, Connect- 
icut, who have had such a merry little contest 
with the town authorities about taxation and 
voting and that disagreeable sort of thing, live 
in a house 139 years old, sit under a tree 104 
years old, and are the happy possessors of the 
Governor SALTONSTALL china, which is 200 years 
old. Their favorite psalm is ** Old Hundred.” 

—GEORGE B. WAkREN, of Troy, is a steadfast 
man as regards the fisheries. He is over eighty 
years old, and has fished every summer for the 
last tifty years at Alexandria Bay, in the St. Law- 
rence River. Last week he conserved in oue day 
forty-five black buss. 

—Madame GersTER, the new Hungarian prima 
donna, who is now the great favorite in London, 
is only twenty years old. She comes of a com- 
mercial fumily, and is married to Signor Gar- 
DINI, who acts as her manager. She is very 
pretty, with a child-like face, large lam beut eyes, 
and a quantity of beautiful hair hanging down 
her shoulders in heavy braids. Queen Victoria 
likes her so much that she has sent her a gor- 
geous diamond and ruby locket. 

—Another pen portrait of Earl BEACONSFIELD, 
as he appeared recently in the House of Lords, 
is this by Mr. F. B. Witk1E: ‘‘ For a long time 
he sat on the bench with one leg crossed over 
the other, head bowed a little forward, and mo- 
tionless as if cast in bronze, save a lifting of his 
eyelids, which are very large, and drop over his 
eyes like two great curtains, He commenced 
his address in a low, but yet not indistinct, and 
withal a rather musical, voice. His head was 
thrown forward, his eyes were fixed on the ta- 
ble, and his manner was singularly hesitating. 
He appeared laboring under a painful embarrass- 
ment. His voice had a tremor in it; he seemed 
to stumble over a word here, and to catch at 
some other one there. His hands and arms 
were incessant in a species of nervous shifting. 
He was as uneasy with his feet and legs as with 
his hands. He moved at first incessantly—now 
forward, now back; then poised upon one leg, 
and then upon the other. He was so uneasy, 
he so twisted and swung and rocked, his utter- 
ance was so broken and so hesitating, that one 
might almost fancy that he was avout to break | 





down, His ideas were clear, logical in their ar- 
rangement, and his words fitted to each other 
like the jewels in a diamond cluster. By de- 
grees the apparent nervousness, hesitancy, and 
indecision disappeared. The feet became im- 
movable; the shifting motion of the arms gradu- 
ally grew into quiet but graceful gestures; the 
twisting of the body into a swaying motion full 
of power, deférence, yet dignified and elegant. 
The heavy head was thrown back; the sullen, 
motionless features became lighted up and per- 
meated bya flexible mobility; the broad eyelids 
rolled up, and the great eyes flashed out with a 
sombre brilliancy.”’ 

—Mr. Joun Raymonp, of New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, is over ninety-five years old, and the 
oldest inhabitant of that town. He was a tutor 
in his younger days, and had WrLu1aM H. Sew- 
ARD for a pupil. 

—The Lieutenant-Governor of Missouri, Mr. 
BrROcKMEYER, is a character. Few men in this 
country of rapid ups and downs have known 
greater vicissitudes than he. He does not be- 
lieve that the laboring-men of the United States 
are much infected with Communism. He says: 
‘“*When I came to this country, a boy of eight- 
een, I worked as a boot-black in the streets 
of New York. Thirty years ago I worked in 
BripGe’s foundry for $3 a week, and I saved my 
money until I had enough to buy a piece of 
land, and then I was independent. I should 
have spent the balance of my life on this piece 
of land, but was routed out of it by the war. 
And now I have attained what is called a high 
position—Lieutenant-Governor, and for a time 
acting Governor, of the fifth State in the Union. 
But what am I more than any other man in this 
country? True, I have had some influence, and 
I flatter myself that I have done some good to 
my fellow-men, but I am no more than the man 
who works for a dollara day. We are all equal 
in this country, and one man has no advantage 
over another....These great moneyed corpora- 
tions that we hear denounced so much now have 
been a blessing to the country, but they have 
been converted into something different from 
their original design. They are run by men who 
have really but little money in them, and most 
of them will have to change hands and their 
capital stock be reduced to its real value. This 
will be done in due course of time. What we 
want now for immediate relief is some great 
public enterprise to give laboring-men employ- 
ment—the building of the Texas Pacitic Rail- 
road, and perhaps the North Pacific. You may 
depend upon it, this country is no place for 
Communism.” 

—The autograph manuscript of Miss Mar- 
TINEAU’S Retrospect of Western Travel, published 
in 1838, was presented by the author to her 
friend Mrs, BELLENDEN KERR many years ago, 
with the remark that some day it might be 
worth something. It remained in Mrs. Kerr’s 
possession until recently, when it was bought 
by Mr. GeorGe W. CuILps, of Philadelphia, who 
has a large collection of autograph manuscripts 
of famous writers, including almost the only 
one of Caar.Les Dickens’s works ((ur Mutual 
Friend) which did not come into the possession 
of the late Mr. JoHN Forster. 

—At the laying of the corner-stone of Christ 
(Episcopal) Church, in St. Joseph, Missouri, a 
few days since, the rabbi of the synagogue at- 
tended, and held an umbrella over the head of 
the officiating bishop, who used the same trowel 
that the rabbi had used ten years previously in 
laying the corner-stone of the synagogue. 

—Miss Sweet, of Chicago, has the good for- 
tune to secure a re-appointment as United States 
Pension Agent for the State of Illinois. There 
was great effort made by the professional poli- 
ticians to secure the prize for themselves; but 
Secretary ScHuRz stood by her firmly, and car- 
ried the day. Miss Sweet is a young Woman of 
twenty-five, a soldier’s orphan, and has already 
had charge of a pension agency seven years. Her 
ability and executive management have been 
thoroughly tested, and found to be of the high- 
est order. 

—Hon. Groree H. Boxer, our minister to 
Russia, who had lengthened his visit to Paris 
that he might be present at the Evans Fourth 
of July dinner, told the guests an interesting in- 
cident of the Czar’s friendship to us during our 
late war, and when he came to the end of his 
speech and to the toast, it looked as if it would 
not be drunk unanimously, for there were Turk- 
ish sympathizers at table, but their faces bright- 
ened as he said, ‘‘ I propose—Friends of Amer- 
ica, wherever found.”’ 

—The really remarkable man of France at the 
present moment is Turers. Sixty years ago he 
had won a reputation; forty years ago he was 
Prime Minister; the first volumes of his his- 
tory were written fifty years ago. He was on 
friendly terms with TALLEYRAND and WELLING- 
TON, and is to-day spoken of by all France in an 
affectionate way as ‘‘ Papa THIERs.”’ 

—The home of Mr. ALMA Tapema, one of the 
most distinguished artists of London, and a 
miniature of his wife, are thus sketched by a 
Boston man: ‘* The house, a very original one, 
though not large, appears spacious through the 
variety of regions it represents. On the first 
floor is a Turkish boudoir, furnished with low 
seats, low tables, pipes, porcelains, and Oriental 
hangings. You ascend to two drawing-rooms, 
exquisitely decorated, one in French, one in old 
English, style, from which you pass to a Pom- 
peian salon, whose ceiling and walls are embel- 
lished with designs stolen from the long-buried 
city. The studio is Egyptian, and among its 
embellishments are smal! mimicries of the clas- 
sic mummy, placed at regular distances on the 
walls, which thus simulate the sides of a cata- 
comb. This gloom does not overpower the ex- 
uberant hilarity of Mr. TaDEMA, who is bland, 
rosy, and full of sparkling good humor. His 
first finished picture, he tells us, was purchased 
in Boston. One of the pictures sent by him to 
Philadelphia last summer was also purchased 
in the United States. He has, therefore, a kind 
side for Americans. His charming wife, once 
seen, explains some of the features of his works. 
She has yellow hair of tlie richest color; her 
eyes have also a primrose tint, while her com- 
plexion has a pale bloom of its own, mostly 
resembling that of a white rose. She gave us 
tea from lozenge-shaped cups, with saucers to 
match. In the anteroom below we admired @ 
painting by her own hand, of yellow jonquils 
and a yellow fan, on a dark background. Her 
husband seemed pleased when we praised this 
picture. So these two artists occupy their gol 1. 
en nest peaceably, and do not fear cach other's 
laurels.”’ 











Scrap Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus scrap basket with a lid is made of wicker-work and 
bamboo, and is set in a bamboo stand, furnished at the top 


with a handle. 


The basket is trimmed as shown by the il- 


lustration with borders worked in netting with brown filling 


silk, and darned with brown chenille. 


For the netted ground 


of the border work with 
brown filling silk on a 
mesh half an inch in cir- 
cumference a foundation 
of the requi- 
site length, 








and going 
back and 


forth on this 
work four 
rounds, In 


the 5th 
round for 
each point 


separate 10 
st. (stitch), and on the 
10th st. work always 
2 st. in order to divide 
the points. On these 
10 st. work 10 rounds, 
Crire in doing which, to 
Lissr 
Ficuv. 


form the point, nar- 
row 1 st. at the end of 





each round, working 
off the last 2 st. in 
one knot. In each 
following point fast- 
en the working 
thread anew to the 
double stitch. After 
finishing the netting, 
embroider the points 
with medium-sized 
brown chenille, be- 
ginning at the hol- 
low, and in the next 
six rounds darring 
always three holes of 
the foundation in a 
slanting direction ; 
in the following 
round two holes, in 
the next round one 
hole, going back and 
forth, and winding 
the hole at the ex- 
tremity of the point 
four times with che- 
nille, and then darn 
the other side of the 
point in the opposite 
direction. At the top 
the netted foundation 
is bordered with one 
crocheted round of 


chenille, as follows: Fig. 1.—Wasre-parer Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Insertien ror Lincerre.—Satin, Ha.r-rotka, AnD 
Cuan Stircn Emsroiwery. 


Always alternately with 1 sc. fasten together 2 st. of the founda- 
In the hollows between the points fasten chenille 
tassels, for which wind the chenille ten times on a mesh an inch 
and three-quarters in circumference, through this loop slip four 
threads of brown filling silk, tie the latter with similar silk several 


tion, 2 ch, 
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Fig. 1.—Tottz anp Lace Ficnv.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Waste-paper Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus waste-paper basket is made of wicker-work and bamboo, 
and is trimmed with pieces of perforated board. For the founda- 
tion of this novel kind of application use black perforated board, 
and cut the large design figures of mauve perforated board in a 
dark shade, and the small figures of similar material in a light 
shade. The large figures are fastened on the foundation with 
cross and point Russe stitches of red split filling silk, and the 
small figures with point Russe and back stitches of white filling 
silk, as shown by Fig. 2. The inner edge of the design figures con- 
sists of cross stitches of red filling silk, and the edge of point 
Russe stitches of similar silk. 


Insertions for Lingerie.—Satin, Half-polka, and 
Chain Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuHesE insertions are worked in chain, half-polka, and satin 





times, so that a short tassel is formed, which is then cut even. | stitch with colored and white cotton. For the open-work part 


Then slip similar threads through the 
loop in the opposite direction, twist the 
threads into a cord, and fasten the lat- 
ter at the bottom of the points as 
_ shown by the illustration. 


Crépe Lisse Fichu. 

For this fichu cut of white crépe lisse 
one piece twenty-eight inches square, 
fold it three-cornered, and ornament it 
in chain stitch and point Russe em- 
broidery with pale blue silk. The un- 
der edge of the fichu is trimmed with 
blue and white lace an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and blue silk fringe two inches 
wide. Inthe middle of the back and in 
front the fichu is laid in several pleats 
as shown by the illustration, and is 
trimmed with rosettes and ends of pale 
blue gros grain ribbon an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and with silver 
brooches. 


Tulle and Lace Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


For this fichu cut of white tulle a 
three-cornered piece measuring twenty- 
one inches and three-quarters on the 
straight sides, and folded on the outside 
four inches wide on the upper (bias) 
edge. Trim this foundation with appli- 
cation figures of pale yellow faille, which 
are embroidered in half-polka stitch with 
red silk, and are fastened on with chain 
stitche’ of similar silk as shown by the 
illustration. Button-hole stitch scallops 
of red silk trim the edge. The founda- 


tion is edged with gathered lace twelve 
inches wide, embroidered with red silk. 
In the middle of the back at the top 
the fichu is laid in a pleat an inch deep, 
turning upward. 
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foundation of 16 
st. (stitch), and 
on these knit in 
rounds, going 
back and forth, 
as follows: Ist 
round.—Sl. (slip 
1 stitch), 3 k. 
(knit plain),t.t.o. 
(thread thrown 
over), k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 2 
stitches togeth- 
er), 6 k., t. t.o., 
n. (narrow; to 
do this slip the 
next stitch, k. 
the following 
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Fig. 1.—Scrar Basket.—{See Fig. 2.] 


in the insertion Fig. 2 work button-hole stitches far apart, 
and border them at the top with half-polka stitches. 


Knitted Borders for Coverlets, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 565. 


Tues borders may be worked with worsted, tidy cotton, or 
twisted yarn, according to 
the purpose for which 
they are designed. For 
the border Fig. 1 make a 





Fig. 2.—Totie anp Lace Ficnv.—Bacx. 


[See Fig. 1.] 


stitch, and draw 
the slipped stitch 
over the latter), 
ttoa,3k. Sd 
round.—1 picot 
(for this work 1 
k. on the next 
stitch, take it up 
on the needle of 
the left hand, 
work 1 k. on this 
stitch also, and 
take it up on the 
needle in the left 
hand, lay the 
working thread 
before the needle 
of the right hand, 
take up the first 
stitch as if going 
to purl, pass the 
working thread 
from the front to 
the back between 
this and the fol- 
lowing stitch, and 
cast off both 
stitches), 12 k., 
t. t. 0, k. 2 to- 
gether, 2 k. 3d 
round,—SlL., 3 k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether, 3 k.; for 
a raised bar take 
up 7 new st. with 
the st. on the nee- 
dle, using the next 





Fig. 2.—Insertion ror Lincerte.—Satin, Habr-poika, AND 
Cuain Stitch EmBrorwery. 


st. in the preceding round for a foundation st., sl. the last of these 
7 st., pass the working thread from the front to the back between 
this and the following st., and then cast off the 7 st.; this bar is 
left hanging for the present; 1 k., proceeding from the following 


st. work 1 bar as before, 1 k., t. t. 0., n., t. t.0., 2k. 
1 p., 13 k,, t.t.0., k. 2 together, 2 k. 


ai 


maifintte 
hal, 


Fig. 2.—Pzrroratep Boarp Emsrorpery ror WaSTE-PAPER Basket, Fic. 1. 









4th round.— 
5th round.—SL., 3 k., t.t.o., 
k. 2 together, 5 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
n., t. t. 0, k. 2 together, 1 k. 6th 
round.—1 picot, 12 p. (purled), t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together,2k. 7th round.—SI.,3k., 
t. t.o., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0, nm, t. t. 0. k. 2 together, 1 k. 
8th round.—1 picot, 11 p., t. t. o., k. 2 
together, 2k. 9th round.—SI., 3 k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, fasten the next 
bar of the 3d round to the following st. 
(to do this take up the edge st. on the 
free end of the bar on the needle of the 
right hand, slip the next st. of the pre- 
ceding round, draw the edge st. over the 
latter, and then take it up again on the 
needle of the left hand); work 1 bar 
like those in the 3d round, using the st. 
to which the fastening was done for a 
foundation st., 1 k., fasten the 2d bar 
of the 3d round to the next st.; then 
proceeding from the latter work 1 bar 
as before, k. 2 together, t. t. 0., n., t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 1k. 10th round.—1 pi- 
cot, 10 p., t. t. 0, k. 2 together, 2 k. 
11th round.—SL, 3 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 5 k.,t.t.0.,n.,t.t.0,2k. 12th 
round.—1 picot, 11 p., t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 2k. Repeat always the Ist to 
12th rounds, but at every repetition, be- 
fore working each bar in the 3d round, 
fasten to the corresponding bar of the 
ninth round in the preceding pattern 
figure. 

For the border Fig. 2 make a foun- 
dation of 15 st., and on these work in 
rounds, going back and forth, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Sl., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., n. 2 st. (to do this sl. the 
next st., k. the following 2 st. together, 
and draw the slipped st. over), twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., three times 
t. t.0., 2 k., three times alternately twice 
t.t.0., 1k. 2d round.—All knit plain, 
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SepremBer 8, 1877.] _ _ HARPER'S BAZAR. — 










































































but on two t. t. o, work always 1 p., 1 k., and on three t. t. 0, 1 k., 1 p., 
1k. 8d round.—SL, k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., n. 2 st., twice t. t. 0. 
k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together, 1 k.; proceeding from the next 

st. work 1 bar as described for the preceding border, three times 
alternately 2 k., proceeding from the next st. 1 bar as before, 
and2k. 4th round.—All knit plain. 5th round.—SL, k. 2 

together, twice t. t. 0., n. 2 st., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
15k. 6th round.—aAll knit plain. 7th round.—SL., k. 2 

together, twice t. t. 0., n. 2 st., twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 5 k., three times alternately fasten the next 

bar in the 3d round to the following st. as de- 
scribed for the preceding border, then knit off 

the st. to which the fastening was done, 2 k., 
fasten the fourth bar of the 3d round to 

the next st., and knit off the latter. 8th bs 4 > e 
round.—Sl. 1 st, and draw it out in a Jaa yj, OP . z 2a ; edges. For this tab take a piece of 
loop half an inch long, 9 k., draw- |! HHA s : INNS . linen of the requisite length and 
ing ont each of these in a loop ML by ; r NANNY © oO% three inches and three-quar- 
half an inch long, three times ters wide, fold it lengthwise 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 11 k. through the middle, stitch 
9th round.—SL, k. 2 to- it, and set on the buttons. 
gether, twice t. t. 0., n. For the bolster-case, 
2 st., twice t. t. o., Fig. 6, cut of linen one 
k. 2 together, 7 k. piece of the requi- 
(on the 3 t. t. 0. site length and 


inches deep and four inches wide at the bottom, and between every 
two points leave an interval of straight material four inches long; in 

doing this, care should be taken that each point covers an interval 
on the opposite side. Having joined the double material of the 
points on the wrong side, stitch the points three-eighths of an 

inch from the edge, and stitch down also the straight edge 
of the strip of linen set on the wrong side. Furnish the 

points with button-holes ornamented with embroidery as 
shown by the illustration, and set buttons dn the un- 
derlapping edges. For the arrangement Fig. 5 fold 
the pillow-case so that the edge of the upper side 
overlaps the edge of the under side an inch 
and a quarter wide, and furnish both edges 
with a hem and button-holes. A tab fur- 

nished with buttons serves to join both 


work 1 k.,1 p., 
1 k.), knit off 
the 10 long st. to- 
gether, and draw the 
preceding st. over. 
10th round. — All knit 
plain. Repeat always the 
lst-10th rounds. 


Bedstead with Bedding, 
Figs. 1-6. 
Tue illustrations Figs. 1-6 show a 
bedstead furnished with bedding, pil- 


width, trim it 

With insertions 

in Venetian em- 

broidery as shown 

by the illustration, and 

S&S border the edges with 

- button-hole stitch scallops. 

Furnish the case on both 

ends with eyelet-holes, through 

which colored ribbon is run, 

drawn tight around the pillow, and 

tied in a bow, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Fig. 2.—Prrow-Case.—Unper Sine. Fig. 3.—Pmtow-Case.—Urrpsr Sipe. 





low-cases with differ- 
ent kinds of trimming 
and arrangements for 
fastening, and bolster 
with case. The low 
bedstead of alder wood 
is painted white, var- 
nished, and ornament- 
ed with red, blue, and 
green Turkish ara- 
besques. The _ bed- 
ding consists of 


Border for Quilt. 
Wrought Guipure 
and Lace Stitch. 


Tus border, of 
which a corner is 
shown in full size by 
the illustration, is de- 
signed to protect the 
Fig. 5.—MAnNER OF CLOSING PILLow- edges of silk quilts. 

Case. Having transferred 
-, the design to the 





Borper FoR Quitt.—Wrovent GorPurE AND 
Lace Srircu. 
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a spring mattress : ‘t material, run the 

and a curled hair : 4 } outlines with em- 

mattress. The lin- AR *, broidery cotton, 
. f ~ 

en sheet is hem- 34: and for the con- 

stitched on the \ \ necting bars, 

ends. At the head y 4 which lie loose on 

and foot of the bed 


the foundation, 
( stretch the thread 
back and forth, 
and overcast it 
with button -hole 
\ stitches. Edge the 
design figures part- 
ly with simple and 
‘, . partly with inter- 
laced button-hole 


are bolsters filled 
with curled hair, 
the length of 
which corresponds 
to the width of the 
bedstead. The bed 
is also furnished 
with a large and a 
small square pil- 
low and an édre- 


" , ‘ in Pon stitches. To work 
don or down quilt. Fig. 1.—Kxrrrep Borver For Crocuet Eparne ror Lixcerr. Fig. sag? snot — — the iatertadéa bet. 
. ° ° - OVERLETS, ETC. 
oe fine — pil- CovERLETS, ETC. : ton-hole stitches 

ow-Cases are trim- 


med with embroidered inser- 
tions and ruffles, and the upper 
side of the case for the édredon 
is trimmed besides with em- 
broidered foundation figures. 
In the centre of the case for 
the small pillow is a monogram. 

The pillow-case Fig. 2 is made 
of fine linen, and is edged with 
embroidered ruffles. The ar- 
rangement for fastening is on 
the under side. Fold the piece 
of linen designed for the pillow- 
case lengthwise so as to close 
it about five inches from the un- 


stitch. The lower part is thirty-two inches | first overcast the thread run along the outlines of the design 
square and the upper part thirty inches square. | on one side with button-hole stitches worked with thread No. 
Stitch the upper part on the lower part so that | 130, and then work a second row of button-hole stitches in 
the button-hole stitch scallops of the latter pro- | the opposite direction, always inserting the needle between 
ject an inch wide, as shown by the illustration. the next two stitches of the first row and forming picots at 

Figs. 4 and 5 show two different arrangements | the same time. In working the leaflets inside of the rosettes, 
for closing pillow-cases. For the arrangement | first run them several times with thread, and cov er them first 
Fig. 4 face the edges of the pillow-case with a | on one side with button-hole stitches, and then work the other 
strip of linen of the requisite length and four | side in the opposite direction = a SN 
inches wide, and cut out this edge in points two | ing the needle around the ~— ba ye ooh He Sr 
opposite button-hole stitches. 
After finishing the embroidery, 
work the wheels and lace stitch- 
: ; es with fine thread, and cut 
: fr l “dU away the material between the 
der end. Having sewed up the Ln ne | design figures on the wrong 
pillow-case as shown by the il- i i shde ts chemn be Ge Satan 
lustration, furnish the under- ae ; . Ci fz . aS | it tion. oe ; 
lapping hem with buttons and wes SS ee , ; é } WA Wo : 
the overlapping hem with but- : : — mt 
ton-holes, and trim it with the 
ruffles, 

The pillow-case Fig. 3 is 
made of fine linen, and is 
closed on the wrong side with 
buttons and button-holes. It 
consists of two square pieces, 
which are edged all around lows: Ist round.—The last 3 
with button-hole stitch scal- 


i i of the 12 foundation st. (stitch) 
lops and dots worked in satin Fig. 1.—Brp witn Beppinc.—[See Figs. 2-6. ] count as first de. (double cro- 
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Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with 
crochet cotton, Ne 80, cross- 
wise, in rounds going back 
and forth, on a foundation of 
12 ch. (chain stitch), as fol- 
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chet) in this round, 2 de. on the next st., 2 ch., 
3 de. on the following st., 2 ch., 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the third following st., 2 ch., pass over 
2 st., 2 de. on the next 2 st. 2d round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 3 de. 
on the 2 ch. between 6 de., 2 ch., 3 de. on the 
same 2 ch. on which the preceding 3 de. were 
worked. 8d round.—3 ch., 3 de. on the 2 ch. 
between 6 dc. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 3 
de. on the same 2 ch. on which the preceding 3 
dc. were worked, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 2 de. on the 
following 2 st. Repeat always the 2d and 3d 
rounds. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—{ Continued.) 
“WALTER GORDON’S” PILGRIMAGE. 


Ir was a clear starlight night, there was a con- 
siderable distance to walk before any conveyance 
by road or rail could be secured, but Gabrielle 
was not sorry, for starlight walks with George 
were very few and far between, and for the most 
part confined to the holidays. Each autumn 
they had spent the three weeks the manager was 
allotted for his annual rest, in Hertfordshire, and 
these were the only quiet delicious bits of green 
in her life; but this year, owing to the temporary 
indisposition of her mother, poor Gabrielle had 
been unable to accompany her companion of so 
many seasons. She never told a soul how bitter 
the disappointment was, but applied herself with 
redoubled energy to the nursing of the sick, not 
caring afterward to go down alone, but looking 
forward to the year to come. Self-denial was so 
fine a constituent of her nature, and duty se 
beautiful a shading to the whole principle of her 
life, that even greater sacrifice than this would 
have been performed without a murmur. Few 
knew—and, as usual, those of the household least 
of all—the subtle goodness elevating this charac- 
ter. The poor, the unfortunate, the sorrowing, 
who never came to her house, and whom she dis- 
covered through the channel of no church, these 
blessed the woman with the angel face, as they 
described her, sometimes knowing no name by 
which to call her, nor any means on earth where- 
by to trace her. Silently she went into the 
wretched homes, as silently departed, yet ever do- 
ing a good work in the short time there; making 
up the quarrels poverty is so apt to engender, 
leading man and woman to think more kindly of 
each other, quieting noisy children, and making 
the sick-room pleasant as a bed of roses ; placing 
food in foodless cupboards, and shoes on shoeless 
feet, sitting down to needle-work while talking, 
and with her own hand making tea; yet no im- 
possible creation, no heroine of a bloodless ideal, 
but a sensible, practical girl, too old to command 
interest doubtless, but a thoroughly worthy char- 
acter for all that; as are many we pass over for 
the younger, more showy, and more fashionably 
dressed; and withal one who, if born to love, 
was born to suffer. 

George was walking silently along looking up 
at the stars. They met few people, and these, 
companions like themselves; engaged all day 
probably at the marts of commerce, and taking 
these quiet walks as most in accord with their 
ideas of contrast with the busy turmoil of the day, 
possibly as reminding them of earlier times before 
the youth and poetry had been ground out of them 
by stern necessity. 

“ What are you thinking of ? This book seems 
to absorb more consideration than any preceding 
work.” 

“T wish it to be my masterpiece. 
will.” 

“You are, naturally, stronger by every success, 
Few have done moreinsoshorta time, The story 
concluded with the midsummer part of the mag- 
azine was decidedly your best work yet.” 

“Do you think so? Re-reading it in print, it 
seems very poor.” 

“ But why?” 

“T can not tell; I only know it fails to satisfy 
me; perhaps because uninspired.” 

“ And the work you are engaged upon—” 

“Is certainly more so, Or” (correcting him- 
self) “realizes more closely my ideal of the beau- 
tiful.” 

“If you are as precise in your judgment of 
George Percival’s work as of other men’s, it must 
realize a very high standard indeed to be truly 
artistic.” 

“ There is a deeper aspiration than that, which 
is, to arrive at the truly natural.” 

“And you are doing this ?” 

“ Yes, I am doing this; and how happily rare it 
is for the truly natural to be attended by unnat- 
ural pain !” 

“ Whatever do you mean ?—That a work so per- 
fectly realizing your conceptions gives you pain to 
write ?” 

“I fear it may cause pain in reading.” 

“ You were ever sensitive about your books. I 
should not like to be a writer, they seem to suf- 
fer so.” 

“ And have equal capacity for enjoyment, aris- 
ing from their finer sensibility, this being held in 
control by stern common-sense. Once let a writer 
give way to weakness, and he is the worst of all 
poor fools, and suffers most.” 

“T never heard it put more plainly.” 

“We are so used to glossing over error, and its 
consequence, pain !” 

“You admit, then, the writer is as human as 
the rest of us?” 

“T admit the writer to be ten times as human 
as any of you: by very necessity, and by inexo- 
rable lawsof nature. Else,” asked he thoughtfully 
of himsélf, “ how should we be the weaklings we 
often are?” He was evidently thinking of some- 
thing foreign to their conversation, Gabrielle 


I think it 





walked on musingly ; then asked, to turn the cur- 
rent of his thoughts : 

“Tt would be worth knowing your exclusive 
opinion upon the true art of writing.” 

“That is soon defined. It should possess 
strong originality, vivacity, refinement of diction, 
and sensitive perception of character: the writer 
should be careful, never hasty, always natural, 
and should digest his subject ten years before im- 
parting his views. He should avoid florid language 
and extravagance: say much in a few words as 
explicitly yet eloquently as possible, and bearing 
in mind the mixed company that goes to make up 
a public audience. He should avoid both man- 
nerism and imitation, a bad style of one’s own 
being better than a good style copied—imitation, 
after all, reduced to its level, being little above 
plagiarism. His descriptive passages should be 
easy, withcut straining after undue effect, and 
without losing the opportunity of improving a sit- 
uation by detail. His characters should be dis- 
tinct and well studied, and the ten years’ system 
will also work advantageously in this. Not a 
character in my new book but has been in my 
mind’s eye preparing for translation for at least 
that term. Each character should be a type; 
pleasing or repulsive, always a type ; not crowded 
upon the canvas if there is no room or need for 
it, but should be drawn with the utmost care, 
painted in with power, and shaded off with deli- 
cacy. The roughest of characters have their del- 
icate shading, did we but look at them in the 
right light.” 

“ And many a delicate character has its rough 
shading, I think.” 

“You are still with the unfortunate boy at the 
inn.” 

“T confess he came to mind with your words. 
But go on.” 

“T have almost given my views. I especially 
dislike veneering of morality and religion, and I 
believe the sensible reader holds all such tricks 
in proper contempt: in another sense, it is the 
custom with some writers to make free use of 
the Almighty’s name, profanity which shocks and 
displeases all thoughtful persons. Politics should 
be abstained from, political sentiments being apt 
to give offense: personality also should never be 
indulged in, it being one of the most vulgar, even 
though the most classical, of all the tempers of 
authorship. Some writers display as much mock- 
modesty as others do profligacy, and both are 
alike detestable! I am calling none of these to 
account, dear Gabrielle—merely giving you a few 
of my ideas upon the art and accomplishment of 
writing. No nder symmetry of conception, 
taking ethical perfection to be based upon lan- 
guage, can exist than falls to the kingdom of the 
creator of fiction. The tender instincts which 
cause these records to gleam amidst dead ranks 
of literature, and to stand imperial in the whole 
history of letters, are that men’s hearts beat re- 
sponsively, and that therein the mirror is held up 
to nature—” 

“Not always.” 

“Thanks for the correction; no, not always, as 
my friend the reviewer pointed out in that capital 
article I read to you: you thought that a good 
notice, Gabrielle? Rather hard hitting, but di- 
rected for the writer’s good, and, taken altogether, 
an excellent critique /” 

“T am ashamed to say 1 did not follow it as 
closely as I should have done.” And she was 
ashamed to say his own opinions were much more 
interesting to her. 

“The truth is, music and effect aid and support 
the religion of authorship, much as they aid and 
support other religions ; the faith would die un- 
less fed by the luxury of spectacle, of sound— 
half melodious, half lyrical, and perfume the sen- 
suous message of the Unseen to the soul. In 
this I note the significant absence of comfort and 
solace, the bulwarks of the lasting, and a mys- 
ticism of unsatisfied and sensitive melancholy that 
appears to be supreme. I hold that the great 
end of writing is not thus reached. A page de- 
signed for broad-cast diffusion should do more 
than air the penchant or the taste of one. A book 
may be a magnificent myth—a pleasing, delusive 
fable strung with even more than Oriental ele- 
gance ; but it practically fails as a work of true 
art, should no end be gained, and no purpose be 
held in view, from the first word to the last.” 

“And does my philosopher’s new work fulfill 
this precise condition ?—I, more mortal, ignorant- 
ly imagining the end of all fiction was gained by 
the amusement it afforded.” 

“Yes,” said George Percival, with a shade of 
sadness underlying the tone of his reply, “ it ful- 
fills this condition.” 

“T am eager to read your new study—a study, 
I suppose, from the life?” 

“ From the life, Gabrielle.” 

“One or more of those imposing Directors of 
the London and Olympian ?” 

“No, Gabrielle, they are safe for this time at 
least.” 

“ More interesting personages, doubtless ?” 

“ More interesting to you and me, for they are 
—ourselves !” 

They were interrupted by the approach of sev- 
eral caravans belonging to some travelling show, 
proceeding at a slow pace, and causing Gabrielle 
to ask him the meaning. 

“Ts there a fair?” 

“Not that I know of; it looks more like the 
advance carriages of some circus.” 

She agreed with him. There was an unmis- 
takable look about such vehicles even from the 
distance. As they came nearer, the surmise was 
found correct ; evidently they contained the para- 
phernalia which could best be spared from the 
camping of some equestrian establishment. At 
the front of each carriage a lantern was hanging, 
swinging above the head of a sleepy driver, its 
glimmer shining fitfully upon the -looking 
gilt embellishments of these vans. Upon the 


sides the effect was more weird. Visible only 
by the starlight, they presented, where not wrap- 
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pered over, a strange array of flying steeds, dimly 
defined dragons, and other monsters native to the 
renowned legends of equestrian drama. Upon 
front and sides various characters of large and 
attractive form announced the design and con- 
nection of this train of carriages ; the notice thus 
acquainting the public that it was— 


RINGDOM AND TANNER’S 


GREAT UNITED CIRQUE AND HIPPODROME, 
AND 
COLOSSAL AMPHITHEATRE OF VARIETIES, 


One by one the heavy, toiling wagons passed 
them upon their way; at the windows of the 
“living vans” a glimpse was obtained of the 
inmates, women and children; and the sight of 
a girl leaning her arms upon the ledge, looking 
forth watching the country, gave Gabrielle a thrill, 
for she thought of “Walter.” Was the child 
safe? These people would pass the very house 
—might, nay, very likely would, enter for refresh- 
ment—and, for all she knew, this was the com- 
pany from which she had escaped ; and that night, 
or early upon the morrow, the remaining members 
of the troupe and additional caravans would be 
upon the same road, so that nothing would be 
gained even if she returned; besides, she could 
not so far trespass upon the good nature of her 
companion, who, although a cousin, was also a 
bank manager and an author, a combination which 
she contemplated with considerable awe. 

They stood upon a bridge over the river Lea, 
watching the lights beyond the meadows—stood 
hand in hand, as she had thought long ere this to 
stand with him, and that forever; side by side, 
no other soul being by, and there was no sound 
save the little ripple of the water where it inter- 
laced the reeds. It was such an opportunity for 
him to tell her that he loved her, all was so favor- 
able, and it would have moved her with joy to 
hear the words so long waited for. He was look- 
ing down in the water, surely he was thinking 
what to say; his hand was trembling—yes, he 
was about to speak at last. 

“ Look, Gabrielle, there’s a rat after that tad- 
pole !” 

She said, quietly, not pettishly, ‘“ Poor little 
thing!” And she meant it; she was no more 
of the order of girl who shows impatience at a 
disappointment than was he of the order of man 
who snatches at every or any opportunity to tell 
any or every girl how much he loves her. A very 
prosaic couple indeed. 

They went on again after that, beautifully calm 
and refreshed: the dew was falling, so it could 
not be otherwise. 

But that night Gabrielle was awake long after 
he, tired with writing and full of thought, trod 
softly past her door. 

“T shall be glad when he completes this new 
story; my darling has not been the same since 
he commenced it after returning from his holi- 
day.” 

She could call him her darling there if nowhere 
else; might call him thus until somebody else’s 
darling. But at that—pleased with a passing 
thought of his soon being the public’s darling, 
soon being famed and wealthy—she fell to sleep, 
and dreaming, revisited that river-side, fancied 
herself upon the bridge, and was looking over, 
when, with a startled cry, she awoke. Then, 
when awake, the picture grew more real than 
the instant’s glance which caused the cry had 
been; and she fancied she had beheld the figure 
of her cousin, stooping over the lovely form of a 
little girl he seemed to have in some way rescued, 
and the child was gazing up in his face with the 
most winning look she had ever seen. 

“Oh dear!” quoth Gabrielle, “this comes of 
my escapade. I could scarcely expect to do so 
much, and go so far, and dream none of it; but 
what a mixed affair my dream has made of it! 
Poor little one, I hope you are quietly sleeping 
now, and I hope you will find dear Aunt and 
Uncle Percival both well.” 

And how fidgety and sad a dream makes some 
people! 





CHAPTER XXV. 
AFTER NIGHT COMES DAWN. 


Har asleep and half awake, “ Walter” was 
suddenly aroused by a sound which set her quak- 
ing. There was no doubt, of the meaning of that 
rumbling noise, becoming every minute more dis- 
tinct. She had passed too sad and lengthy an 
apprenticeship to the night marches of these car- 
avans not to recognize the warning echo; and 
the child trembled with horror, for what might 
not their coming portend ? 

In the extremity of her fear, she scarcely dared 
breathe, and with each heart-beat the line of wag- 
ons seemed a step nearer. She knew the habits 
of the fraternity too well to suppose they would 
go past without stopping, with no other hostelry, 
perhaps, for miles. No artillery was ever more 
dreaded by doomed villagers. It seemed prolong- 
ed to indefinite torture, because the progress was 
so slow. Her brow was damp with fear, every 
remaining atom of strength fled from her limbs, 
and she felt helpless as some infant. 

Still nearer came the advancing train; it was 
almost at the house ; the foremost carriage slack- 
ened speed ; there was a general stoppage. She 
could contain herself in such horrible suspense 
no longer, but glided from her bed to the window, 
and there, by the light of the lamp below the sign, 
read, with blanched face, the names of her old 
masters. 

For the instant a deadly sickness overcame her, 
then the necessity or supposed necessity for im- 
mediate action. To lie there when each minute 
was one of peril, to lie there when, if these pass- 
ed by, more searching danger would menace her 
with approach of the principals, was out of the 
question, a sheer impossibility ! 

She had been placed upon the bed without the 





removal of so much as her jacket, and now, snatch- 
ing up her cap, she stole down the old-fashioned 
stairs, and was out in the back court-yard before 
the half-sleepy driver of the team had descended 
from the first of the circus wagons, Not many 
such customers came that way, but all the men 
and all the maids must be in front; hence our 
boy-girl got clear off unseen by any other than a 
line of moles nailed to the barn door-post. 

It seemed dreadfully cold turning out thus from 
the cozy shelter of that pleasant chamber, and 
she shivered and trembled first with fear, and next 
from the cold, until it became doubtful if a more 
miserable little mortal was abroad that night. 

The wide gloomy country on either side looked 
so cheerless, so peopled by shadows, she scarce- 
ly dared to glance to right or left. Her teeth 
chattered as she recalled her feelings by Euston 
Square, by those trees that wore the shrouded and 
comfortless look, and those shrubs clustered to- 
gether as though brooding in council. 

The farther she proceeded upon the road the 
more dismal it became, with great black woods, 
and hideous lines of darkness. She could not go 
back, because to return would be as horrible as to 
press on; more so, knowing its waste of gloom ; 
whereas she might come upon some farm or cot- 
tage by keeping on. It was an alternative chill- 
ing and uncertain, and her heart sank when she 
remembered how early the folks went to bed in 
these quiet places; but she kept on, and held 
both hands clasped firm upon her bosom, where 
Gabrielle’s locket was warm as a thought of the 
absent one. 

Every now and then she stood still and lister- 
ed, trying to detect if the wagons were continu- 
ing upon their way. Nothing could be heard but 
the buzzing of hedge-side insects, croaking of 
frogs in ebony pools, or distant baying of some 
hound. She passed a farm with outlying build- 
ings, and a range of stacks rising pale and weird 
of form by the road-side. Close down by one of 
these, with their backs to the hay for warmth, 
huddled two poor souls more wretched than her- 
self, asleep after a long day’s tramping, She 
sped on, nor glanced to see if some open barn of- 
fered shelter until the morning. All the lights 
were out at the house, and the darkness before 
and beyond was but a change of deadness. 

She came to a hill. Upon the summit was a 
stone, and, taking it for a mile-stone, she knelt 
down to decipher, if possible, the distance to the 
next town; but she read thereon, with a shudder : 
“ Here Miller Coates, of Enfield, was murdered on 
the night of September the 3rd, 1803.” 

Down the slope of that hill she ran, never dar- 
ing to cast a look either way, and breathing a si- 
lent prayer for safety. Beyond this was a village 
street, with some few houses removed and sta- 
tioned among trees gaunt and dusky; no lights, 
no shelter. To the rear a small, square-towered 
church, draped with ivy, looked in mourning for 
the dead that lay around; a great wooden door 
closed even the porch of this, and “ Walter” walk- 
ed on with a still heavier heart. 

Her strength was spent, and now it was a mat- 
ter of great difficulty dragging her feet along from 
field to field. To fall there at the roadside would 
be to risk discovery by those she feared, coming 
that way sooner or later. She would crawl down 
one of the dreary misty meadows, and hide in some 
dry ditch. With this intention she opened a gate, 
the gate to a narrow lane, high-banked, and so 
overgrown with foliage it was dark as night; 
every glimpse of the starry sky was lost, and it 
was with cautious outfeeling slowness she made 
the progress she did. 

It seemed to get darker at every step, when all 
in a moment she was dazzled by a bright illumined 
scene, which, revealed so suddenly, seemed like 
enchantment. It was the bijow sitting-room of a 
charming cottage to which the lane was an ap- 
proach: an apartment with open glass door and 
a perfect bower of flowers ; a candelabrum of wax 
lights at the side caused all the brightness which 
at first so overcame the night-bound. Even from 
the outside it could be seen that this cottage was 
furnished in a rich and tasteful manner, and with 
a French lightness doubly captivating when con- 
trasted with the long dark way preceding this 
glimpse of fairy-land. The occupant of the room 
heard the footstep, light as it was, and, rising 
from a couch, laid down the book he had been 
reading, and stepped out upon the gravel-path of 
his garden. He was a rather handsome man, of 
pale complexion, and coal black hair, partly curl- 
ing, and pushed carelessly back from the temples. 
He wore a negligent tunic of black velvet, and 
was smoking a cigar of great fragrance. He gazed 
with surprise at the slender child before him, and 
with a gentle movement pushed her more into 
the light. 

“Who are you?” he asked, at once deciding it 
was no village urchin after the peaches, 

“My name is ‘ Walter Gordon ;’ I have lost my 
way. I will thank you so much for permission to 
rest till morning in your kitchen.” 

The gentleman—an artist of eminence accus- 
tomed to strange models, and with a quick eye for 
the beautiful, stood looking at this wild and be- 
wildered yet lovely vagrant, hesitating what to do; 
then he led her in, and said, 

“Well, my young friend, I see no particular 
reason why you should not stay, although I do 
not keep open house in the general way; quite 
the reverse; but sit down and give me your ref- 
erences.” 

With which pleasant words and pleasant man- 
ner, accompanied with a smile of re-assurance, he 
resumed his position, and proceeded with the en- 
joyment of the cigar. 

“T did not expect a visitor to-night, I give you 
my word, young Sir; but I am none the less 
pleased at being able to provide you with shelter, 
for, excuse me, you look any thing but adapted 
to journeying at this hour. My servants go to 
bed early, but I will, by your leave, open an ac- 
count between yourself and my larder.” 

“T thank you, Sir; I shall feel glad of a little 
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refreshment to take off the faintness and fatigue 
from which I am suffering.” 

“Come along, then, and when you have recover- 
ed yourself you will tell me how you came in this 
plight. Running away from home, I suppose ? 
Ran away from home myself when about your 
age; but I can see now what a young rascal I 
was; not to say you are a young rascal, until I 
know more of the circumstances. But carry that 
liqueur of brandy and the candle, please, and we 
will see if some more becoming tinting may not 
be restored to those cheeks.” 

Saying this, he good-humoredly led the way to 
the housekeeper’s room, opening from which was 
the pantry, containing a variety of tempting 
viands, and from these he permitted his visitor 
to make her choice. 

He admired this wanderer, who had appeared as 
though born of the book he was reading; and 
he conceived the project of inducing him to re- 
main a while, and conveying the expressive face 
and picturesque little form to his canvas, He 
was an artist of rare and delicate skill, whose 
paintings obtained hanging of honor at the Acad- 
emy, and whose work was in great request in gal- 
lery and drawing-room. 

Having fared modestly, and “ retinted,” at re- 
quest of her new friend, to the extent of tasting 
the brandy and water her host had provided, 
“ Walter” returned with him to the small apart- 
ment by which she had entered. 

“You are cold,” said the artist, thoughtfully, 
closing the window and fastening the shutter ; 
and then the child did indeed feel more at home. 

“ And now tell meall about it;” and he arranged 
himself gracefully upon the couch, having first 
motioned his visitor into a luxurious arm-chair ; 
“T am all attention.” 

“ You have been so kind to me, Sir, I wish there 
was something to tell that would enlist your sym- 
pathy for me; but there is very little, and in that 
I am seen by a bad light, unfortunately.” 

“Leave the lights to me, my child; I am ac- 
customed to bad lights. Is it home or school ?” 

“ Home I have none, nor have Iever had. My 
schooling days have long been over. It is from 
a cruel apprenticeship I am escaping, and am on 
the way to kind strangers I have never seen, who 
are about to find me employment of some sort.” 

“Tam sorry for you, because I believe you have 
no right to be in this position.” 

“No, indeed! My father was a gentleman ; 
but where he is, or if living even, is more than I 
can tell. Ionly know I am unutterably wretched !” 

“Oh! come,come! I dare say I can alter this ; 
or, at all events, I will try. You shall stay and 
assist me in my studio for a time, and learn some- 
thing of painting—see yourself, if you like, in one 
or other of my pictures. I want some such face 
as yours for a goat-boy of the Tyrol, and a gon- 
dolier’s son of Maggiore. You can pose to a pic- 
turesque attitude, I can see, and I shall be the 
indebted ; so make yourself happy and contented. 
Stay as long as agreeable to you, and go when 
tired of the seclusion of an artist’s woodland 
home, And now for bed; you are tired, my cigar 
is out, and we are early risers.” 

He held forth his hand with winning, welcoming 
hospitality, and “ Walter” took it, her eyes filled 
with tears, her sensitive heart more full of grati- 
tude than words can tell. It was so complete a 
change in that short time she could scarcely realize 
it; she wondered if there was something she knew 
not of that attracted others to her in spite of her 
misfortunes? She might have been told it was 
the sad beauty of the large, speaking eyes, the 
aristocratic contour of form and feature, the trem- 
ulous refinement of voice, and the nameless charm 
never by any chance absent from her manner; 
and it was all this that had made her so valuable 
to the circus, and so great a loss. 

Later, in the tiny room opening from the larger 
chamber of the host, “Walter,” lying awake, 
heard the rumbling of heavy wagons on the road 
above the lane—heard, and without fear—and 
rested with a delicious sense of safety, slept with 
a blissful peace unknown before, and dreamed, 
with hues of exquisite phantasy, a poem of the 
artist, of Gabrielle, of Lorry Vincent; and never 
awoke till morning. 

She had scarcely dressed herself when her host, 
who was no other than Lord Ellerby, and who 
made this country house a studio for the exercise 
of his artistic fancies, came in to greet her. 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


HERE are absolutely no indications of any 
radical change in the present fashions. At 
the manufacturing houses and dress-making es- 
tablishments, and in the various fashion maga- 
zines, preparations for the winter have already 
been made, and these preparations all aim at 
maintaining that which already exists, with the 
adjunct of details which are created from day to 
day. For instance, belts are being made, which 
will probably be worn, not with basques as af- 
firmed at present, but with princesse dresses. It 
is beyond all doubt that the princesse shape will 
gain ground rapidly in the winter, not for plain 
walking dresses, but for dinner and evening toi- 
lettes. Last winter such toilettes were numerous ; 
this winter they will become general, but not uni- 
versal, having an air of careless elegance, and 
consequently of richness. The universal toilette 
is, and will long remain, embodied in the cos- 
tume. 

Lingerie, more than the dress, is in course of 
transformation. The large Anne of Austria col- 
lars, with cuffs to match worn over the sleeves of 
the dress, are made not only of all kinds of lace, 
guipure, etc., but even of very fine linen. The 
sleeves of dresses are forced, by reason of the 
height of the cuffs, to grow considerably narrower 
toward the wrist, so as to barely admit of passing 
through the hand. The neck of these deep col- 





lars and the under edge of the cuffs are bordered 
with ruches of white tulle. 

For cool autumn days there are in preparation 
ruches de paletot, which are composed as follows : 
Take a black ribbon measuring at least two inches 
and a half in width, and of a length to suit the 
neck, fold it double lengthwise, and stitch the 
edges together. On this ribbon set black lace 
in very close rows, called coqwilles, and gathered 
so as to form a very thick and stiff ruche. For 
this purpose imitation lace is used in preference 
to real, the latter being too soft. At each end 
of the black ribbon fasten a ribbon of the same 
color as the trimmings of the bonnet or of the 
dress. This ruche is worn over the paletot or 
mantle—whatever the style of the wrapping may 
be. The ribbons are tied in front, which is very 
becoming to the face. This ruche forms a kind 
of lace boa for the fall, before those of fur are in 
request. 

There are also in preparation Louis XIII. pa- 
rures (that is to say, collar and cuffs) made of col- 
ored silk lace. I have seen the first parwre of 
this kind. The lace was fabricated in three 
shades of olive and three shades of rose, which 
had a charming effect. One can imagine how 
handsome such a parure would appear when worn 
with a dress of black velvet. The price of these 
parures is extremely high. 

The combinations which will still be in vogue 
in the winter offer many opportunities for dress- 
ing little girls (and even those from ten to four- 
teen years of age) with economy and elegance at 
the same time. In a mother’s wardrobe there 
are always some remnants of material which, 
though insufficient when used alone, can be em- 
ployed with the best results in combination with 
something else. The majority of dresses at pres- 
ent are cut into scallops or points on the edges. 
It is the fashion for ladies (and with much more 
sense for little girls) to have the front or back of 
a dress made of material of a different color from 
the rest of the toilette. On this contrasting part 
the scalloped or pointed edges of the dress are 
fastened with buttons composed of the two colors 
of the dress. If, for instance, one has a quantity 
of blue faille and of gray cashmere, either insuffi- 
cient for a dress if used alone, it would be very 
convenient to make a dress of gray cashmere, 
with a front or back of blue faille. It is chiefly 
for the toilettes of little girls that galloons em- 
broidered with foliage and flowers in their nat- 
ural colors are so enormously employed. This 
fashion will also continue during the winter. 
Winter wrappings will be almost of the same 
shape for little girls as for little boys—a long coat 
of cloth in a dark shade, buttoned at the side, and 
with a collar, pockets, and revers of velvet. 

The combinations of which I have just spoken 
will not remain in the rudimentary state of last 
winter. One will not be confined to wearing a 
damask polonaise on a skirt of plain silk, more 
scope being allowed the imagination in order to 
obtain novel effects. On a dress of damask or 
any other material with designs, plain material 
will be employed for trimmings, while on a plain 
dress the trimmings will be of damask. These 
trimmings are either side-pleated, gathered, or 
entirely plain, according to the material employed. 
It would be almost superfluous to say that trim- 
mings of damask goods should always be set on 
plain. By trimmings at present are understood 
the revers of the corsage, the cuffs, pockets, and 
sometimes the back and back breadths, or else 
half a breadth on each side. When all these 
parts are made of plain material they are either 
pleated or gathered. In the various combina- 
tions for the winter, velvet will sometimes take 
the réle of damask goods, and sometimes that of 
the plain. For example, princesse dress of silk 
with pale yellow and green stripes; the back, 
baek breadths, sleeves, and pockets are of green 
velvet. The back is not made entirely of green 
velvet, but the striped material, which is cut into 
small scallops on the edges, and is piped with 
pale yellow, appears to be buttoned on the green 
velvet, and the princesse dress simulates opening 
in such fashion as to show the back of velvet. 
This manner of combination will be varied in- 
finitely, and in all kinds of material imaginable, 
for the toilettes of the coming season. Material 
with designs of every kind will also be employed 
frequently in guise of a simulated vest, that is to 
say, the vest really forming a part of the corsage, 
and defined merely by the trimmings on the lat- 
ter. For more dressy toilettes the favorite com- 
bination is olive of all shades with rose of all 
shades. Apropos of this, I must mention a color 
which is destined to become as popular as the 
red of last winter and the mandarin of the spring. 
This is rose-corail (coral), a shade slightly dull 
and yellowish, but destined to become the favor- 
ite in the winter. Among trimmings which are 
very recherché and not less costly I must not fail 
to mention the beautiful passementeries (fringes, 
borders, pockets, collars, cuffs, and revers of the 
skirt) which are fabricated just now, composed 
of flowers, foliage, and fruit. A trimming of this 
kind alone costs twice as much as the prettiest 
dress. 

Among the new combinations which it is pro- 
posed to effect, there is one which is being tried 
at one of the largest establishments in Paris. It 
is the mixture of Scotch plaid taffetas with black 
silk, or, better still, with black velvet. Imagine 
a princesse robe of black faille, on each side of 
which is a half breadth of green and red plaid 
taffetas ; the simulated vest, the pockets, and 
trimmings on the sleeves are all of the plaid taf- 
fetas. I must not forget to state that although 
fashion still discountenances extreme width in 
lace, it favors the greatest possible depth in 
fringes, some of them actually measuring from 
twenty to twenty-four inches. They are set on 
the dress as were formerly the deep lace flounces. 

Wrappings, as I have previously stated, will be 
half long or entirely long, short wrappings being 
reserved for young girls or for very simple toi- 
lettes. Among the latter the majority will be 





made of heavy gray cloth, light or dark to suit 
the faney. Gray is the only color, besides black, 
which will be employed for winter wrappings. It 
is announced that for visiting toilettes scarfs or 
small mantelets will be worn under the long man- 
tles, so that the latter may be removed before 
entering the salon. Bonnets in capote shape will 
be in the majority, and for September some are 
in preparation made of ribbons, which are cross- 
ed to form the crown; a diadem of leaves forms 
the brim. These capotes will mark the transi- 
tion from summer to winter bonnets. 
EMMELINE RayMonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EF all quiet places none seem more so by 
nature than Bethlehem, New Hampshire, 
nestled in among the mountains midway, as it 
were, between the Franconia and White Mount- 
ain Notches, although nearer the former. Dur- 
ing “ the season,’’ however, the little village be- 
comes quite lively, for itis a favorite resting-place 
for travellers who are making a tour through 
the mountain regions. Stages pass and repass, 
bound for the Profile House and the Flume, 
for the Twin Mountain House, Fabyan’s, Craw- 
ford’s, or on the way to the railroad leading 
to the Summit House of Mount Washington. 
Moreover, there are now abiding in this quiet 
Bethlehem more than a thousand summer board- 
ers, who, with the coming of August, if not be- 
fore, took refuge on this high plateau, 1450 feet 
above the sea. The sole attraction seems to be 
the pure, high air, which prevents the recurrence 
of hay fever—a disease which attacks its victims 
early in August—and is also beneficial in many 
difficulties of the throat and lungs. There is 
certainly some remarkable quality in the air, 
giving to those in good health an unusual feeling 
of buoyancy, and enabling even those in delicate 
health to walk miles without special fatigue. It 
is true that Bethlehem is a popular resort for 
invalids, yet the place does not bear the aspect 
of a sanitarium. Toward evening the streets 
are thronged with pedestrians, and although, 
however warm the day, it grows cool as soon as 
the sun sets, yet it is noticeable that ladies 
promenade with little or no covering on the 
head. This fashion is peculiar to the place, and 
seems to be adopted with impunity. Bethlehem 
is environed by mountains. From the top of 
Mount Agassiz, which is southeast of the vil- 
lage, a fine view is obtained of the White, Twin, 
and Franconia mountains, as well as of more 
distant peaks. Mount Agassiz is a little over 
two thousand feet high, and there is a carriage 
road to the summit, but many prefer walking, 
and it is not a hard excursion. The mountain 
was so named in honor of Professor Louis Agas- 
siz, whose researches on the glacial remains in 
its vicinity were valuable. It has been only a 
few years since Bethlehem acquired its present 
popularity. Improvements have been made rap- 
idly within three or four years, considering the 
quiet character of the villagers. Hotels and 
boarding-houses are constantly being erected ; 
two new churches have been lately built, and 
the plank sidewalk has been extended to nearly 
two miles in length, making a very comfortable 
promenade for visitors. 





The “Old Stone Mill” of Newport is one of 
the few objects in America the date of whose 
origin has been lost. It is a cylindrical tower, 
probably about twenty-five feet high, resting on 
eight rade columns, and stands within the in- 
closure of Touro Park, so thickly draped in ivy 
and woodbine that its gray walls are screened 
from view. Some antiquaries have asserted that 
the old mill was built by the Norsemen some 
time in the eleventh century; but the generally 
accepted theory is that it was erected by Gov- 
ernor Benedict Arnold. In his will, dated 1677, 
he speaks of his “stone-built Wind Mill in 
y® town of Newport.” Windmills were neces- 
sary to the early settlers, and this one is a re- 
markable specimen of masonry, upon which 
time seems to have made no impression except 
to increase its firmness. It is one of the “ sights” 
of Newport, and is carefully preserved by the 
city. 





The young gorilla ‘‘ Pongo” has been recently 
taken from Berlin to the Westminster Aquarium, 
London. He has been living thirteen months 
in the temperate zone, and rarely, even in Africa, 
does the gorilla live long in captivity. Pongo 
is less than four years old, and it will be about 
eighteen months before he will commence the 
dangerous period of teething. He is nearly four 
feet in height, is covered with black or iron gray 
hair, and has coal black face, feet, and hands. 
The hands are the most strikingly human part 
of this animal. He has an enormous appetite, 
eating sometimes meat, but chiefly milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and eggs, which he requires several 
times a day. He has also learned the accom- 
a. of drinking beer and smoking, but 
1e wishes an amber mouth-piece to his cigarette, 
not seeming to like the taste of tobacco. He 
sleeps twelve hours, but then it must be remem- 
bered he is very young. 





A London milliner has been fined for “‘ unlaw- 
fully employing women in working after four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon.” he British 
Workshops Regulation Act makes it illegal for 
persons to be kept at work in shops after that 
hour on Saturdays. 


An exchange speaks of a splendid specimen 
of Chenopodium anthelminticum, over seven feet 
high, grown without fertilizers, which is on ex- 
hibition by a fancy gardener. The more com- 
mon name for this plant is pig-weed. 





From a London paper comes to us the won- 
derful story of the discovery of a submerged vil- 
lage in the Lake of Geneva. It happened in this 
way: A tourist, having lost his trunk, employed 
two divers to search for it, and while below the 
water, they found what they supposed to be a 
village since covered by the lake. The munici- 
pal authorities took measures to ascertain the 
truth of the extraordinary account of the divers. 
On covering the placid surface with oil, these 
latier were able to distinguish the plan of a town, 
streets, squares, and detached houses marking 
the bed of the lake. The ruddy hue which char- 
acterized them led the observers to suppose that 
the buildings had been covered with the famous 





vermilion cement which was used by the Celts, 
Cimbri, and the early Gauls. A superticial in- 
vestigation seems to indicate that the construc- 
tion of these buildings dates from some centuries 
before our era. The Council of Vaud has decid- 
ed to have the water drained off the site of these 
dwellings, so as to bring to light what promises 
to be one of the most interesting archeological 
discoveries of our day. 





Every one who has ever visited the New York 
Aquarium will deeply regret the severe loss it 
has lately sustained by the death of so many 
valuable fish in a most unaccountable manner. 
Within three days over two hundred fish died, 
many of them the rarest specimens from the 
tropics, which had been procured with great 
difficulty and expense. The death of so large a 
number in so short a time excited the suspicion 
of the managers that the water in the tank had 
been tampered with; and being analyzed, it was 
found charged with lead in sufficient quantity 
to destroy animal life. It is supposed that sugar 
of lead must have been deliberately placed in 
one of the tanks, and as they are connected, it 
affected all. No reason can be assigned for such 
an atrocious deed except a spirit of deliberate 
mischief. The managers of the Aquarium have 
taken measures to supply this loss as speedily as 
possible. 





A unique dress worn by an “ Undine”’ at a féte 
champétre at Newport is thus described: It is 
of tilleul silk, covered with artiticial sea-weed ; 
the loopings are fastened by rare shells, and 
gems of all colors are caught here and there 
among the trailing grasses which form the fringe 
about the neck and sleeves. 





A lady in Buffalo has a Sunday-school class 
of seventy-five young men. Thirteen years ago 
she began with a class of seven wild boys. She 
gave her class weekly receptions in her parlors, 
and played the piano and led the singing for 
them. Now her class of seventy-five have a 
band of music whose instruments cost $700, a 
boat club, and a literary society which publishes 
a small newspaper. She was only eighteen ) cars 
old when she started this work. 





Glass slippers have been produced by the cun- 
ning artificers of Vienna. The slippers are actu- 
ally woven of fine flexible threads of glass. The 
novelty is quite as much in the effect as in the 
material. Not only do lines of colored light, in 
different hues and distinctly definable, traverse 
the body of the slipper, but with the motion of 
the foot of the wearer these hues so blend and 
intermingle as to produce a magical and beauti- 
ful effect, particularly when seen by gas-light. 





A statue of ‘‘ Faith,’’ to be erected at Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, will cost between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars, and when finished 
is expected to surpass any memorial statue in 
granite in the world. The expense of putting 
it into position on its pedestal will be nearly six 
thousand dollars. 





A free excursion to Rockaway Beach was re- 
cently given to the sewing girls of New York 
and Brooklyn. Nearly 1500 availed themselves 
of this opportunity, and most of their employers 
took pains to arrange a pleasant holiday for them. 
The hotel landlords at Rockaway provided an 
abundance of free chowder, good arrangements 
were made for bathing, and altogether the day 
was long to be remembered by those whose toil- 
some life is brightened by so few such pleasant 
holidays. 





A remarkable instance of canine affection re- 
cently oceurred in a Belgian village. A young 
butcher died after a short illness. During his 
sickness his pet bull-dog remaiued at the foot of 
the bed, refusing all food; and when his master 
was buried, it was with great difficulty that the 
dog could be induced to leave the cemetery. A 
few days later the grave-digger was astonished 
to perceive a large hole in the young butcher's 
grave, which he recollected to have entirely fill- 
ed up. On approaching, he found the faithful 
animal curled up in the hole. Upon being taken 
home, the dog obstinately refused to eat, and 
died of starvation. 


St. Ann’s Church, at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Prospect streets, Brooklyn, is the oldest 
Episcopal church in that city, the corner-stone 
of which was laid March 31, 1824. The line of 
approach to the Brooklyn Bridge will cut 
through it, and therefore the building will have 
to be torn down. 





Schroon Lake is about nine miles long by 
nearly one and a half miles wide, and is a charm- 
ing sheet of water. Thescenery is not so grand 
and rugged as that of Lake George, but is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 


There are only 450 square miles of anthracite 
coal in the whole United States. The Reading 
Company owns no less than one-third of the 
whole. Of bituminous coal land there are in 
America 200,000 square miles, aud 8000 square 
miles in Great Britain. 





Now that Baden-Baden is no longer possessed 
by the demon of trente et quarante, that most 
charming of summer resorts, once the centre of 
attraction for a motley crew that each season 
flocked there in pursuit of pleasure or of gold, 
is a haven of refuge for the lovers of the beauti- 
ful. Now those who, during the days when 
gaming was the magnet, were unwilling to min- 
gle with the meretricious society of Baden, may 
enjoy in peace and quietude the natural advan- 
tages of one of the loveliest spots in Europe. 
The beauties of Baden are known to every one: 
the handsome streets, the shady parks, the drives, 
the adjacent sites, the excursions; but with the 
abolition of the rouge et noir all these attractions 
have gained tenfold. Though Baden no longer 
fills the world with the echo of its gayeties and 
scandals, never was it so delightful as now. It 
combines the advantages of a city with all rural 
pleasures and pastimes ; the surrounding scenery 
is surpassingly beautiful, and on every side hand- 
some roads have been laid out, rendering all the 

ints de vue easy of access. Pleasure-seekers 


will find the Baden of to-day as charming a re- 
sort as can well be imagined, and a summer 
passed there will be remembered as a season of 
delights. 
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SWAN-UPPING ON 
THE THAMES. 


| accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a curious cus- 
tom that prevails in London 
of “upping” or marking the 
swans on the river Thames. 
The regulations respecting the 
keeping of swans on the 
Thames have always been very 
strict, and from a very early 
date the privilege of being al- 
lowed to keep them has always 
been jealously guarded. For 
example, we find that in the 
twenty-second year 
reign of Edward IV., 
was ordered that no person 
not sing a freehold of 
the yearly value of five marks 
should be permitted to keep 
any swans; and in the elev- 
enth year of Henry VL, 1496, 
it was ordained that any one 
stealing a swan’s egg should 
have one year’s imprisonment, 
and be fined at the king’s will ; 
and stealing, setting snares 
for, or driving gray or white 
was punished _ still 
more severely. In Henry 
VIII.’s time no persons hav- 
ing swans could appoint a new 
swan-herd without the license 
of the king’s swan-herd; and 
every swan-herd on the river 
was bound to attend upon the 
king’s swan-herd on warning, 
or else pay a fine. The roy- 
al swan-herd was obliged to 
keep a book of swan marks, 
in which no new ones could 
be inserted without s al li- 
Cygnets received the 
mark found on the parent 
bird; but if the old swans 
had no mark at the time of 
the upping (or marking), then 
the old and young birds were 
seized for the king, and mark- 
ed accordingly. Noswan-herd 
was allowed to mark a bird 
except in the presence of the 
king’s swan-herd or his depu- 
ty. When the swan made her 
nest on the bank of the river 
instead of on one of the isl- 
ands, one young bird was giv- 
en to the owner of the soil, in 
order to induce him to protect 
the nest. This was called the 
ground bird. The Dyers’ and 
Vintners’ companies have for 
several hundred years enjoyed 
the privilege of preserving 
swans on the Thames from 
London to some miles above 
Windsor; and they still con- 
tinue the old custom of going 
with their friends and guests, 
with the royal swan-herdsman, 
and their own swan-herds and 
sistants, on the first Monday 
in August in every year, from 
Lambeth on their swan voyage, 
for the purpose of catching 
and marking all the cygnets 
of the year. The junior ward- 
en of the Vintners’ Company 
is called the swan warden. 
The appointment to the office 
of the royal swan-herd is 
vested in the Chamberlain for 
the time being. Eton College 
has also the privilege of keep- 
ing these birds. At one period 
the Vintners’ Company pos- 
sessed over 500 swans, but 
the number is now much less, 
as, since they have ceased to 
be served up at the great 
banquets and entertainments, 
the value of them has greatly 
declined. 
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THE DECORATION 
OF CHINA. 
[* a former number of the 
Bazar directions were giv- 

en concerning the art of paint- 
ing on china. We will now 
turn our attention toward the 
different styles of decoration. 
As the forms upon which the 
artist is obliged to work are 
frequently round and shallow, 
as well as flat, as the material 
is extremely frail, and as the 
action of fire is needed to in- 
corporate the paintings with the surface, there 
can and ought to be no real competition between 
this and other forms of art. The characteristics 
chiefly to be sought in good decoration are grace- 
ful arrangement, freely flowing lines, effective 
coloring, and a wise economy of labor. Minute 
strokes, the laying on of finely graded shades, ex- 
treme accuracy of perspective, and strict re 
for truth of color and exactness of form are nei- 
ther to be practiced nor desired by the painter 
on china. His first care will be to obtain a good 
general effect, to outline his subject in fine sharp 
lines, to mass and balance his colors, and to se- 
cure a graceful form. 

In the present day this freedom from restraint 
Seems to assume a certain grotesqueness both 
of color and form, authorized by fashion and 
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sought after by collectors. 
hand, much of our fine table-ware, many hand- 
some vases, plaques, and tiles, are painted in de. 
tail with sufficient fidelity to nature amply to 
satisfy those whose tastes incline toward the pre- 
Raphaelite school of art. In this connection we 
may instance a set of dessert plates of the finest 
French por n, which were painted with ex- 
quisite care. Wild flowers of the most delicate 
shades formed the different designs—violets and 

s, corn-flowers and wheat, poppies and daisies, 

ng woodbine with its autumn hues, a brown 
bird perched upon the spray, scarlet berries and 
waving grasses, the blue harebell and the brier 
rose, while many-hued butterflies hovered over 
their sweets. Especially graceful in design was 
a set of chocolate cups, saucers, and pitchers, over 
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But, on the other | which a merry band of Cupids ran riot on a pale | 


pink ground. We would also mention as worthy 
of imitation plates of a light-tinted groundwork, 
on which were scattered the different wood tro- 
phies of the year; also another set, more brilliant 
in tone, over which drifted gorgeous flowers and 
bright-winged birds just bursting into full-throat- 
ed song. The much-admired Minton table-ware 
is ornamented chiefly in this fashion. Beautiful 
designs for this kind of decoration may be taken 
from Marcus Ward’s or Prang’s chromo cards for 
Christmas or New-Year’s distribution, judiciously 
altered and arranged. These can be purchased 
at any book-store at from two to ten cents 
each. 

If, on the other hand, oddity or grotesqueness 


in style is desired, our amateur has a wide range | tiles, 
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s from which patterns may be selected. 
Birds, beasts, insects, fishes, plants, trees and 
| branches of trees, flowers of all impossible hues, 
| bits of drapery, allegorical figures, even graceful 
| curves and masses of color, may be pressed into 
| the service. Bright-colored Japanese fans, the 
| cheap paper-covered books which are imported 
| from Japan, containing sketches of odd flowers 
and queer vegetable productions which one may 
| color at one’s will, also the growths of our own 
| gardens and forests, will provide many pattern 
| Imagination and invention must be allowed their 
| full play as well. 
| The articles most in vogue for decoration at 
| the present day are plates, cups and saucers, 
dessert dishes, and pitchers, vases, plaques, and 
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Vines trailing | 


icers are prettily ornamented with wreaths 
and sprays and single flowers. One thing must 
be remembered—never ornament an article for 
table use with a repulsive subject. If the artist 
has a taste for frogs, insects, or Gorgon-headed 
dragons with scaly folds, let him reserve it for 
the ornamentation of vases and tiles, 

Glazed tiles in all shap i 

may now be purchased at the differ 
furniture stores. 


and shades 
nt china and 
The prices range from six to 


| thirty cents, according to dimensions and colors, 
| the plain white tiles being the cheap 


The 
x or eight 


sizes vary from three inches square to s 
i Prettily 


inches ; the latter sizes are most in use. 
painted with flowers, birds, intricate scroll pat- 
terns, designs taken from Walter Crane’s “ Mother 
Goose,” or outline sketches from the children’s 
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books, they make charming mantel ornaments, 
tea-pot stands, or paper-weights. A set of four 
will make an exquisite table slab or flower-pot ; a 
sufficient number—say, six on each side and two 
at the ends—set in black-walnut, forms a charm- 
ing jardiniére or window garden box. Fire-places 
are also ornamented with tiles. In the last-men- 
tioned cases, where a number of tiles are used, 
the designs may be continuous, running from tile 
to tile, or each may tell its own story. 

A plaque is a large saucer-shaped plate, with 
convex es, which is used for wall ornamenta- 
tion. The prices range from forty cents to one 
dollar, according to the size, those at seventy-five 
cents being most in use. They may be pure 
at the china stores. 
with brass clamps which clasp the rim of the 


sed 


| of brilliant, neutral, or shaded tone, 
| the coloring of the design, pretty enough and de 


A convenient little article, | 


plaque, to which one may attach a cord or wire 
and so hang it upon the wall, may be procured 
at the same time; price from twenty-five to fifty 
cents. A plaque bearing the family coat of arms, 
with its motto, makes a very pretty ornament over 
the library door. But any design previously men- 
tioned as appropriate for a plate may be used on 
a plaque as well. A groundwork or general tint 


ccording to 


sirable on plates, cups, and saucers, is indispensa- 
ble on a plaque. 


The process of ground-laying 
is very simple. 


Thin a sufficient quantity of the 
paint with clear and clean turpentine; make a 
thick soft brush or “ dabber” of cotton-wool tied 
to a pencil or brush-holder; having thorough 
ly saturated this in the paint, lay on the color 


in the 


with quick, even strokes 
the color be too pale, 
en the paint, and 


a deeper 
shade will be the 


This 
solid, even 
groundwork. If a_ cloudy 
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different degrees of thickness 
The design be 
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color is then brought careful- 
ly to the edges of the design, 
and a fine brush used for fill- 
ing up the interstices between 
flowers and leaves, Espe ial 
care must be taken about the 
quantity of turpentine used. 
If too much is added to the 
paint, the body of the color 
can not be evenly laid on. If 
one has a large plaque to cov 
er, it may be found advar 
tageous to purchase two or 
three small bottles of powde r 
ed paints, of different shades, 
for ground-laying, ar they ar 
somewhat cheaper th n the 
tubes. If powders are used, 
the part to be colored is brus} 
ed over with a mixture of tur- 
pentine and oil, and the color 
is dusted on with cotton-wool. 
This method is 
termed “ bossing 
The paints for decorating 
porcelain are principally me 
tallic oxides combined 
substances termed fluxes, The 
flux when exposed 
to the action of fire, and in- 
corporates the colors with the 
ze upon the surface of the 
Constant use will some 
times wear away the bright- 
of the shades, but the 
, if well baked in, are 
generally imperishable. All 
colors lose their depth when 
fired, consequently darker 
tints must be laid on in the 
beginning than are required 
in the end. But the paint 
must not be used too thickly, 
except here and there for a 
special effect, as in that case 
the painting will have a 
blotchy look after havit 
fired. Pink, or 
shade, carmine, is altered com 
pletely in hue by the action 
of the fire, changing from a 
sickly purplish shade to a pale 
rose, bright pink, or fine crim 
son, according to the thick- 
ness with which it was used. 
If, after firing, the colors are 
too pale, or more shade re 
quired, another coat of color 
or additional touches may be 
put on, and the article sent 
once more to the kiln. There 
veral kilns in New York 
where articles may be 
id borders added if de 
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or a bunch of red berries, and it will be surpris 
ing to find how soon practice i 


shor 
spray ¢ 
will bring facili 
ty. Tiles and plaques may next be attempted 
in their turn, and in the delight of seeing the 
designs grow under the brush, and in the con 
templation of their prettiness when finished, will 
be found an ample reward for the labor 
expended upon them. Let no one be dissuad 
ed from undertaking the work because hitherto 
she shown no inclination drawing 
or painting. It is a demon ated fac t that an 
neat-handed, dainty-fingered woman, possessing 
good taste and a fair sense of the harmony of 
colors, can, without any talent for art, accomplish 
most pleasing results in this simplest branch of 
art-work. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
A THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Tur next day was a Sunday, still, calm, and 
blue; and we sat or patiently walked along the 
wooden pier, waiting for the steamer that was to 
come up the broad waters of the St. Lawrence. 
The river lay before us like a lake. The sun 
was warm on the long planks. There was not a 
flake of cloud in the sky. 

Hour after hour passed, and the steamer, that 
had been detained in the fog of the preceding 
night, did not appear. We got into a drowsy and 
dreamy state. We watched the people come and 
go by the other boats, without interest or curios- 
ity. Who were these, for example, this motley 
group of Indians, with their pale olive complex- 
ion, and their oval eyes like the eyes of the Chi- 
nese? They spoke a guttural French, and they 
were clad in rags and tatters of all colors. Hop- 
pickers? The squalid descendants of the old 
Iroquois? And when these had gone, the only 
man who did remain was a big sailor-looking 
person, who walked up and down, and eagerly 
whittled a bit of wood. Him we did regard with 
some languid interest; for hitherto we had not 
seen any one engaged in this occupation, and we 
wished to know the object of it. Surely this was 
no idle amusement, this fierce and energetic cut- 
ting down of the stick? Was he not bent on 
making a peg? Or in sharpening his knife? 
Suddenly he threw the bit of wood into the river, 
and shut up his knife with an air of much satis- 
faction: the mystery remains a mystery until this 
day. 

Perhaps it is to beguile this tedium of waiting 
—and be it remembered that the Lake.of a Thou- 
sand Islands lay right ahead of us, and Niagara 
too; while at Niagara we expected to get letters 
from England—that one of us begins to tell a 
story. It is a pathetic story. It is all about a 
bank clerk who lived a long time ago in Camden- 
town, and who used to walk in every day to the 
City. One day, as he was passing a small shop, 
he saw in a corner of the window about half a 
dozen water-color drawings in a somewhat dirty 
and dilapidated state; and it occurred to him 
that, if he could get these cheap, he might have 
them fresh-mounted and framed, and then they 
would help to decorate a certain tiny house that 
he had his eye on for a particular reason. He 
bought the pictures for a few shillings, and he 
very proudly carried them forthwith to a carver 
and gilder whose shop lay in his line of route to 
the City. He was to call for them on the fol- 
lowing Monday. He called in at the appointed 
time, and the carver and gilder seemed suddenly 
to recollect that he had forgotten the drawings ; 
they would be ready on the next Monday. The 
bank clerk was in no great hurry—for the fact 
is, he and his sweetheart had quarreled—and he 
somewhat listlessly called in on the next Mon- 
day. The drawings, however, were not yet ready. 
And so it came to pass that every Monday even- 
ing, as he went home to his lodgings, the bank 
clerk—with a sad indifference growing more and 
more apparent in his face—called in for the wa- 
ter-colors, and found that they were not in the 
frames yet, and promised, without any anger in 
his voice, to call again. Years passed, and quite 
mechanically, on each Monday evening, the bank- 
clerk called in for the pictures, and just as me- 
chanically he walked home without them to his 
lodgings. Butthese years had been dealing hardly 
with the bank clerk. His sweetheart had proved 
faithless, and he no longer cared for any thing 
that happened to him. He grew negligent about 
his dress ; he became prematurely gray; he could 
not trust his memory in the fulfillment of his du- 
ties. And so in time they had to ask him to re- 
sign his situation in the bank; and he became a 
sort of messeager or hall porter somewhere, with 
his clothes getting dingier and his hair whiter 
summer by summer and autumn by autumn. 
And at last he fell sick, and his wages were 
stopped, and he thought there was nothing for 
him to do now but to turn his face to the wall 
and die. But—said the narrator of this true sto- 
ry—would you believe it? one night the pictures 
came home! There was a noise on the little 
wooden stair—not the heavy tramp of the under- 
taker, but the uncertain footsteps of the carver 
and gilder, who had himself grown a tottering, 
white-headed old man. And when he came into 
the room he burst into tears at sight of the poor 
bank clerk ; but all the same he cried out, “ Now, 
see what I have done for you! [have kept your 
pictures until they have become O_p Maszers! 
I have been offered £300 apiece for them; you 
can have the money to-morrow.” And the poor 
bank clerk wept too; and he got up, and shook 
his friend by the hand; he could scarcely ex- 
press his gratitude. But what does he do now? 
Why, on the strength of the sum of money he 
got for his pictures he started a Bath-chair; and 
you may see him any day you like being wheeled 
along the broad walks in Regent’s Park; and 
whenever he sees a young man with a beard, a 
velveteen coat, and unwashed hands, he imagines 
him to be an artist, and he stops and says to him, 
“I beg your pardon, Sir; but don’t be hard on 





the poor carver and gilder. He is only increas- 
ing the value of your pictures. It will all come 
right in time.” This was the story of the poor 
bank clerk. 

The steamer! What business have we to be 
thinking about Regent’s Park, here on the banks 
of the broad St. Lawrence? We enter the great 
vessel, and have a passing look at its vast sa- 
loons and rows of cabins and rows of life-belts. 
We start away into the wide stream, and go swift- 
ly cutting through the clear green water; while 
the wooded and rocky banks and the occasional 
clusters of white houses glide noiselessly back 
into the sunny haze of the east. Then the vagus 
nerve has to be appeased; for it is a long time 
since we left the coffee-room at Dan’l’s. When 
we go out on the high deck again, the afternoon is 
wearing on, and we are nearing that great widen- 
ing of the river which is known as the Lake of a 
Thousand Islands. 

But surely this is neither a river nor a lake that 
begins to disclose itself—stretching all across the 
western horizon, with innumerable islands and 
gray rocks and dark clusters of firs and bold 
sweeps of silver where a current passes through 
the dark green reflections of the trees. It is 
more like a submerged continent just re-appear- 
ing above the surface of the sea; for as far as 
the eye can range there is nothing visible but this 
glassy plain of water, with islands of every form 
and magnitude, wooded down to the edge of the 
current. It is impossible to say which is our 
channel, and which the shore of the main-land ; 
we are in a wilderness of water and rock and 
tree, in unceasing combinations, in perpetual, calm, 
dream-like beauty. And as we open up vista aft- 
er vista of this strange world—seeing no sign of 
life from horizon to horizon but a few wild-duck 
that go whirring by—the rich colors in the west 
deepen ; the sun sinks red behind some flashing 
clouds of gold; there is a wild glare of rose and 
yellow that just misses the water, but lights up 
the islands as if with fire; one belt of pine in the 
west has become of a deep violet, while all around 
the eastern sky there is a low-lying flush of pink. 
And then, after the sun has gone, behold! there 
is a pale, clear, beautiful green all across the 
west; and that is barred with russet, purple, and 
orange; and the shadows along the islands have 

wn dusky and solemn. It is a magical night. 

he pale, lambent twilight still fills the world, 
and is too strong for the stars—unless we are to 
regard as golden planets the distant lights of the 
light-houses that steadily burn above the rocks. 
There is a gray, metallic lustre on the surface of 
the lake, now ruffled by the cool winds of the 
night. And still we go gliding by these dark and 
silent islands, having the sharp yellow ray of a 
light-house now on this side and now on that; 
and still there seems to be no end to this world 
of shadowy foliage and rock and gleaming water. 
Good-night — good-night— before the darkness 
comes down! The Lake of a Thousand Islands 
has burned itself into our memory in flashes of 
rose-color and gold. 

What is this strange thing that awakens us in 
the early morning—a roaring and rushing noise 
outside, a swaying of the cabin that reminds us 
of “ the rolling Forties” in mid-Atlantic, and sud- 
den dashes of green water across the dripping 
glass of the port-hole? We stagger up on deck, 
and lo! there is nothing around us but driving 
skies and showers and hurrying masses of green 
water, that seem to have no boundary of main-land 
or island. We congregate in the forward part 
of the saloon, and survey this cheerless prospect ; 
our only object of interest being the rapid flight 
of some wild-fowl that scud by before the wind. 
Have we drifted away, then, from the big, hot 
continent they call America, and floundered some- 
how into the Atlantic or Pacific? We are with- 
drawn from this outward spectacle by the pathetic 
complaints of a tall and lank Canadian, who has 
made friends with every body, and is loudly dis- 
coursing—in a high, shrill, plaintive key—of his 
troubles, not the least of which is that he declares 
he will shortly be seasick if this plunging of the 
steamer continues. It appears that he came on 
board at some port or other about six in the morn- 
ing, with his wife, who, an invalid, still remains 
in her cabin. 

“Yes, Sir. The landlord shet up at ‘leven 
9’clock, and we didn’t know when the boat was 
comin’ long ; and me and the old woman we had 
to go bamboozlin’ round moren hef the night ; 
and that makes a man kiner clanjammery, you 
bet !” 

He looked through the dripping winds with an 
uncomfortable air. 

“There’s a pretty riley bit o’ sea on,” he re- 
marked. 

He became more and more serious, and a little 

le. 

“Tf this goes on,” said he, suddenly, “ by Gosh, 
I'll heave !” 

So we considered it prudent to withdraw from 
the society of this frank and friendly person ; and 
while the vessel went plunging on through the 
wild chaos of green and gray mists and vapors, 
we busied ourselves in purchasing knickknacks 
manufactured by the Canadian Indians, little 
dreaming that ere long we should be the guest 
of the red man in his wigwam in the far West, 
and be enabled to negotiate for the purchase of 
articles deposited by the innocent children of the 
forest at a sort of extemporized pawnshop at the 
agency. It was then that one of our number— 
her name shall not be mentioned, even though 
thousands of pounds be offered—made a joke. 
It was not an elaborate joke. But when she said 
something, in a very modest and sly way, about 
a Pawnee, we forgave her wickedness for the 
sake of the beautiful color that for a second suf- 
fused her blushing face. 

Even Lake Ontario, shoreless as it seemed when 
we went on deck in the morning, must end some 
time; and so it was that at length we came in 
sight of its northwestern boundaries, and of Toron- 
to. By this time the weather had cleared up a 





bit; and we landed with the best disposition in 
the world toward this great collection of business 
buildings and private dwellings, all put down at 
right angles on the sandy plain adjoining the lake. 

“ Now will you study the history, literature, and 
political situation of Canada ?” asked the only se- 
rious member of this party, when we had reached 
the spacious and comfortable hotel, which was an 
agreeable relief after being on board that fog- 
surrounded ship. 

“T will not,” is the plain answer. 

“What did you come to America for ?” 

If she had been honest, she would have con- 
fessed that one of her plans in coming to Ameri- 
ca was the familiar one of delivering a series of 
lectures—all at the head of one innocent young 
wife. But she says, boldly, 

“To amuse myself.” 

“ And you have no care for the ties which 
bind the mother country to these immense colo- 
nies—you have no interest in their demands—” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“You would see them go without concern ?” 

“Yes. Are we not always giving them a civil 
hint to that effect?” 

“Tt is nothing to you that the enterprise of 
your fellow-subjects has built this great town, in 
a surprisingly short time, on this arid plain—” 

“Tt is a great deal to me,” she says. “I must 
buy a dust-coat, if I can get one. And what 
about the arid plain? I see as many trees here 
as I have seen in any city on this side of the 
Atlantic.” 

And so it was always; the most earnest of 
students would have broken down in his efforts 
to impress ‘on this tourist party the necessity of 
learning any thing. If you spoke to them about 
theatres, or carriages, or dry Champagne, per- 
haps they might condescend to listen; but they 
treated with absolute indifference the most vital 
questions regarding the welfare of the nation 
whose guests they were. The kindly folks who 
drove them about Toronto, through the busy 
streets of the commercial district, through the 
sandy thoroughfares where the smart villas stood 
amid the gardens, and through that broad and 
pleasant public park, tried to awaken their con- 
cern about the doings of this person and that per- 
son whose name was in all the newspapers; and 
they paid no more heed than they might have done 
had the Legislature at Ottawa been composed of 
the three tailors of Tooley Street. But there was 
one point about Toronto which they did most hon- 
estly and warmly admire, and that was the Nor- 
man Gothic University. To tell the truth, we had 
not seen much that was striking in the way of 
architecture since crossing the Atlantic; but the 
simple grace and beauty of this gray stone build- 
ing wholly charmed these careless travellers; and 
again and again they spoke of it in after-days 
when our eyes could find nothing to rest upon 
but tawdry brick and discolored wood. There is 
a high tower at this Toronto College, and we 
thought we might as well go up to the top of it. 
The lieutenant, who was never at a loss for want 
of an introduction, speedily procured us a key, 
and we began to explore many curious and puz- 
zling labyrinths and secret passages. At last we 
stood on the flat top of the square tower, and all 
around us lay a fresh and smiling country, with 
the broad waters of Ontario coming close up to 
the busy town. We went walking quite care- 
lessly about this small inclosed place; we were 
chatting with each other, and occasionally lean- 
ing on the parapet of gray stone. 

Who was it who first called out? Far away 
over there, in the haze of the sunlight, over the 
pale ridges of high-lying woods, a faint white 
column rose into the still sky, and spread itself 
abroad like a cloud. Motionless, colorless, it 
hung there in the golden air; and for a time we 
could not make out what this strange thing might 
be. And then we bethought ourselves—that 
spectral column of white smoke, rising into the 
summer sky, told where Niagara lay hidden in 
the distant woods. 

[TO BE OONTINVED.) 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorresPonpeEnT. | 
A poor Pride.—War News.—Lord Beaconsfield’s Luck. 
—How “Polly” was discovered.—Searching for 
Summer Quarters. 
fg gee to the offensiveness of the parade of 
wealth, the pride of intelligence, and es- 
pecially of a limited intelligence, is calculated 
to raise the bile of mortals. Lord Macaulay’s 
“every school- boy knows,” applied as it was 
sometimes to rather severe objects of study— 
probably set more people against him—and very 
naturally so—than the vehemence of his political 
opinions. It is easy for any body to acquire any 
single branch of information if he only chooses 
to give his time to it, and no man in possession 
of it has a right to insult us with his superiority 
on that meagre ground. Moreover, this class of 
person does not always know even what he pro- 
fesses to know. The advocates of education in 
England are just now making very merry over 
the fact that at Foix, in France, thirty-six school- 
mistresses have been refused their diploma be- 
cause they could not solve the following problem: 
“Two persons employed in a shop have different 
salaries, amounting to 4400 frances a year. The 
first spends two-thirds of her salary, and the sec- 
ond three-fourths, and their joint saving amounts 
to 1310 francs a year. What is the salary of 
each?” Our governess at home, who has a much 
better salary than either of these persons, can 
make nothing of this little sum; and I don’t 
know a single lady of my acquaintance who can 
make any more of it; and I very much question 
if the newspaper correspondent who first held up 
this failure of the French ladies to the national 
contempt could himself resolve it. 
Similarly, Lord Hartington, the leader of the 
Liberal party in our House of Commons, was weak 





enough the other day, in quoting the well-known 
sentiment, Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alien- 
um , to allow that he did not know its au- 
thor; he only knew that the line was somewhere 
in the Latin grammar. Every Englishman (for 
we are all classical, you know) was aghast at this 
confession of ignorance. Yet when one comes to 
tackle the laughers, this is what one gets out of 
them—when pushed to it. One says, “Horace, 
of course ;” another, “ Well, it’s in Virgil, isn’t 
it ?”—(fancy “isn’t it?” after that laughter); 
and a third has an idea that the line is in Ter- 
ence. It seems to me that this pretense is more 
contemptible than any amount of ignorance. 

When a thing was in print, it was thought, some 
years ago, to become indelibly impressed on the 
public mind ; but now that we have got used to 
the publication of every thing, we forget (fortu- 
nately for the newspapers) to-day what was print- 
ed yesterday. Delighted with the telegraphic de- 
tails of a great battle in the East to-day, we 
searcely notice to-morrow that the brief conces- 
sion is made, “the affair at so-and-so turns out 
to have been merely an affair of outposts.” But 
what is drawn in a pictorial paper remains some- 
what longer on the retina of the publie eye; we 
are much more indignant with the pencil that im- 
poses on us than with the pen. A certain illustra- 
ted paper in England has just fallen under popu- 
lar displeasure for publishing a splendid picture 
of Turkish divers recovering torpedoes—an op- 
eration apparently effected by breaking open 
cases of dynamite with a pickaxe. It was sup- 
posed—since the scene was from the life—that 
the artist took it in water-colors. But at all 
events it gave immense satisfaction until this 
paragraph appeared in the 7imes newspaper: 
“The story of Turkish divers having picked up 
any torpedoes is untrue.” 

Lord Beaconsfield has got himself very neatly 
out of the Pigott job—you have doubtless seen in 
Punch the picture which describes him solilo- 
quizing, “After having been in so many big 
things, to be pulled up for such a matter as 
this !’—and indeed it really appears to have been 
no “job” at all. He has not always been so 
lucky, of course; but I remember another case 
in which he came off with even still more flying 
colors. An opposition newspaper had had its 
correspondent down to Hughenden (his lordship’s 
manor) to report on the condition of the cot- 
tages of the poor; and he found them very bad, 
and said so. For a day or two Dizzy permitted 
leading article after leading article to be launch- 
ed at his devoted head as a true Tory landlord 
careless of the condition of his serfs. Then he 
got up in the House and paid a compliment to 
the newspaper in question. Its correspondent 
had collected the facts with accuracy, but not 
all the facts. The condition of the cottages 
was deplorable, but they did net belong to him. 
“They are the property of a gentleman of strong 
radical opinions in my neighborhood engaged in 
the occupation of, I think, auctioneering.” 

There is nothing, at least among the virtues, 
which blinds men to the facts before them 
more than esprit de It is a sort of small 
patriotism which prevents them from judging 
any case on its own merits, but only as it af- 
fects the body to which they belong. Thus the 
“Old Blues” — gentlemen who were educated 
at Christ’s Hospital—in a meeting held to pro- 
test against the public indignation raised by the 
late revelations that have taken place in that es- 
tablishment, have come to the conclusion that 
“things are no worse than at other schools.” 
They themselves had nothing to complain of as 
school-boys, except of “ festered thumbs produced 
by the severe canings on the hands.” I don’t 
think “festered thumbs” are good evidence in 
favor of an educational establishment; but of 
what value is the witness of persons who did not 
suffer as compared with those who did? It is 
the old story of the murderer who could produce 
ten people who didn’t see him commit the mur- 
der against one who did. Only in this case there 
is not one eye-witness but fifty. 

I mentioned in my last “ Gossip” that means 
are being taken to supply you in America with 
the Apollonaris water that has had so marvel- 
ous a success in England. From a private source 
I am now in a position to favor you with some de- 
tails, such as are unprecedented in any other com- 
mercial enterprise of the same nature. Ten years 
ago the water was unknown, except to a few con- 
noisseurs in such matters. In 1875, 6,000,000 
bottles were shipped from the spring to En- 
gland alone, and I see that the Custom-house lists 
of last month show that 1,300,000 bottles have 
been imported, or at the rate of 15,000,000 per 
annum. In the Ahr Valley (near Heppingen), 
where formerly the peasants were well content to 
receive a shilling a day for their labor, hundreds 
of them are now employed at the Apollonaris 
spring at three times this wages. The bottling, 
the rinsing, the corking, the wiring, is unceasing, 
though operations are better carried on in the win- 
ter, when the carbonic acid gas has barely more 
than half the pressure, which in the summer-time 
often causes a breakage of 500 bottles a day. 
The spring from which this enormous and practi- 
cally unlimited supply is derived was discovered 
in a very singular manner. The vineyards in 
that neighborhood were found to be unproductive 
from the presence of large quantities of carbonic 
acid gas in the soil. Science thereupon predicted 
a mineral spring, and Enterprise dug for it, and 
found, at a depth of forty feet, the Apollonaris 
Brunner. Thence our popular “ Polly.” 

The experiences of persons in search of sum- 
mer quarters who, at this season of the year, have 
been the prey to advertisements are very amusing. 
A friend writes to me: “ My wife went down to 
the south of England yesterday to see ‘a marine 
residence, with large garden and a lawn tennis 

und,’ offered in the 7imes at a reasonable rate. 

e ‘ residence’ had the number of reception-rooms 
as advertised, but their dimensions only admitted 
of my family sitting in these in detachments. Like 
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Mr. Spurgeon’s former chapel (with an altera- 


tion of figures), they permitted four to sit and 
six to suffocate. The ‘garden’ had not a single 
flower init. The ‘lawn tennis ground’ was a patch 
of rough grass, with an old net stretched on it, 
the price of which might be two shillings. I am 
bound to say, however, the proprietress was not 
unconscious of the duties of hospitality. On leav- 
ing, my wife (who was accompanied by the local 
house-agent) was beckoned by the lady of the 
house into a private parlor alone, and invited to 
partake of brandy and soda.” 

I told this anecdote to another friend, also a 
house-hunter, “Oh,” said he, “that’s nothing. 
My wife saw an advertisement of a ‘ Bijou resi- 
dence on the banks of the Thames,’ which great- 
ly took her fancy. We took train to Reading, 
and drove to the locality indicated—about six 
miles. We found the Bijou residence—I yt 
you my word of honor—a semi-detached a/ms- 
house, the inmates of which had been taken to 
the sea-side by some benevolent individual, who, 
I shrewdly suspect, was also their landlord. A 
butcher in the village street, perceiving dismay 
written on our faces, and at once guessing the 
state of affairs (I dare say he had seen other vic- 
tims on the same errand), affirmed that he had 
got ‘the very thing we wanted—a beautiful house 
by the water-side.’ In our despair we accompa- 
nied him to this residence, and found it unfur- 
nished. ‘Lor’ bless you,’ he said, ‘ ¢Aat’s no con- 
sequence; we can put a few sticks in in no time.’” 
The fact is that country people, though they have 
a better reputation, are just as unscrupulous as 
Londoners, and ten times more audacious. But 
we are inclined to think that in this last case, at 
all events, the expenses of the journey incurred 
by this unfortunate pair might have been recoy- 
ered by law. 

Talking of hoaxes, the good people—I mean 
the really good people—of Bath were favored 
last month with a charming example of this de- 
scription of humor. A “missionary from India” 
volunteered his services to the teetotal and other 
religious bodies, and proved a most eloquent and 
taking preacher. His addresses at prayer-meet- 
ings were singularly vigorous, and embodied the 
most interesting personal experiences. He was 
invited out, not only in the town, but to various 
country houses in the neighborhood, and became, 
in short, a spiritual “lion.” He was not a man, 
however, to accept hospitality without returning 
it, and therefore organized an expedition, com- 
prising upward of a hundred persons, to dine 
with him out-of-doors in a certain picturesque 
locality. When I say “organized,” I mean he 
took a great deal of trouble about it, telegraph- 
ing to the rendezvous for provisions, and provid- 
ing breaks and a band. The only omission he 
made was to pay for any thing. On the other 
hand, it was discovered after his departure that 
he had stolen money, clothes, and jewelry wher- 
ever he could lay his hands on them, and is prob- 
ably at this moment evangelizing some other 
community. 

Nothing that can be said of our war corre- 
spondents can be too great praise in the way of 
diligence, courage, and sagacity; but if a rumor 
concerning the late Carlist war is correct, their 
intelligence must be of the very highest order. 
It is said that the struggle between the rival ar- 
mies was continued in our newspapers for nearly 
three weeks after it had ceased in the field. Their 
knowledge of localities, combined with their mil- 
itary skill, enabled them to select the most de- 
sirable spots, whether for an “ affair of outposts” 
or a pitched battle, while their powers of descrip- 
tion (and imagination) enabled them to supply 
the details with unerring accuracy. If this be 
80, let no one say that the Americans are ahead 
of us in enterprise. 

At one of our great hospitals, the other day, 
a “crack” surgeon was lecturing in the theatre. 
He had begun a scientific anecdote, to which he 
perceived that one member at least of his audi- 
erice was not paying due attention. The heat of 
the room was great, and the poor young man 
may (probably) have sat up half the previous 
night engaged in study; but the “ crack” surgeon 
was naturally annoyed. He kept his eye upon 
Mr. S——, and determined to be down upon him 
in half a minute. He continued the scientific 
anecdote. ‘This person, as I said, was bitten 
by a dog which was suspected of being rabid.— 
Mr. S——, are you favoring me with your atten- 
tion? Then what did I say last?’ Mr. S—— 
had but a hazy view of what the “crack” doctor 
had been saying, and he had only about half his 
wits about him to meet the emergency. His 
fellow-students, however, began to prompt him. 
“You were saying, Sir, that the gentleman was 
bitten by a dog whom he suspected of being a 
rabbit.” R. Kensie, of London. 











THE CRAMM WELL, 


T is doubtful if Mr. Ben Bates would defend 
strikes, or if he were interested in the pros 
and cons of such questions; but, all the same, he 
blesses his stars that a strike occurred on the 
Grand Right and Left Railway on a certain day ; 
that the employés felt imperative need of an in- 
crease of wages; that the managers didn’t see 
it; and so, whether or no the end justified the 
means, it none the less conspired to promote his 
happiness. It was the afternoon train out of 
Hamburg, advertised to reach Nova Zembla at 
6.45. Mr. Bates, being somewhat of a stranger 
in the State, drawn to Nova Zembla by rumors 
of oil wells and fortunes bubbling out of the 
earth, was naturally ignorant that the strikers 
had publicly given warning that they should 
leave their trains at four o’clock p.m., until he 
overheard a gentleman, leaving at a way-station, 
say to his friend, 
“You had better not attempt to go home to- 
night, but put up with us; the engineers strike 
at four P.m., you know.” 





“Strike !” echoed the typical old lady with the 
traditional bandboxes and bundles to look after. 
“Td like to know who they’re going to strike, 
Two can play at that game,I reckon. What are 
they going to strike for?” 

“For higher wages, marm. If you calculated 
to go beyond Little Bassett, you’ll have to walk 
the balance,” volunteered a passenger. 

‘Me walk! Haven’t I paid my fare through ? 
Walk, indeed! I'll have the law of ’em first.” 

“ But this train won’t go through to-night.” 

“None of your quizzing, young saucebox! 
Haven’t I been over this ‘ere road every year 
since my hair took to falling off, to buy a new 
wig, dating from the time Eben put the Gabrielle 
front to the old house? And I’ve never knowed 
them not to git to Nova Zembla when they’d 
oughter—” 

But just then the train stopped, and so did the 
old lady. It was four o’clock exactly. 

“T suppose there’s an inn at hand?” asked 
Mr. Bates of a native by-stander, whom he found 
loafing upon the platform. 

“Devila bit! Little Bassett’s run to oil, stran- 
zer.”” 

“ We're not expected to put up in an oil well ?” 

“You might fare worse. There’s the Travel- 
ler’s Haven, but the landlord he had it carted off 
for to bore for oil in the old cellar; it’s on wheels 
yet, a piece up the lane there. Maybe they’d take 
you in; I dunno.” 

Mr. Bates strolled up the pretty lane and into 
the Traveller’s Haven—which had, perhaps, 
caught the spirit of gadding from its guests— 
and interrupted a slovenly woman in the act of 
scolding. 

“Didn’t I tell you, miss, I’d cuff the ears off 
your head if you cracked another dish? Eh? 
How are you going to pay for it? Who do you 
suppose ’d put up with your goings on if I was to 
turn you adrift? Nobody in Little Bassett ’d give 
you house-room for a week.” 

“T am so sorry,” was the soft answer, 
more careful again.” 

“ And high time, too—you that I snatched out 
of the almshouse, so to speak, and did for ever 
since you was four. What would you have been 
but for me? And a pretty return you make, 
a-breaking all the crockery helter-skelter! O—h! 
Good-day, Sir. Lodgings?” with a decided change 
of tone. “Rosy dear, slat yourself, and get the 
gentleman a room ready; and you might wring 
the neck of the cropple-crown hen while you’re 
about it. I dare say he’s hungry.” 

“Yes,” said Rosy, lifting a pair of appealing 
eyes to the stranger’s. 

“ No, no,” cried Ben, heroically, “don’t kill any 
thing for me. Tea and toast is a supper for a 
king.” It pained him to add another straw to 
the burdens this dejected girl was already carry- 
ing—this girl in the garments and position of a 
menial, yet who bore herself like one of gentle 
blood. 

“ You see,” apologized Mr. Cramm, the landlord, 
when he came in, “we ain’t had time to settle, 
owing to the ile well. Tavern-keeping don’t pay 
in Little Bassett, but ile does. Maybe you was 
thinking of buying, eh ?” 

Ben was thinking of it, he explained, but Little 
Bassett had not been his destination. 

“Maybe you was guided here by Providence.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Ben. 

“Pity you hadn’t been round a month ago, afore 
Deacon Davis parted with his place. He got 
down-hearted, and sold out for a good figger ; but 
it turned out the article handsomely afterwards, 
and the deacon’s that mad he could jump into a 
bramble-bush. But sometimes, you see, it’s all a 
poor fellow can do, to sell out when he ain’t got 
capital to work it. ‘The destruction of the poor 
is their poverty,’ so the Scriptur tells us.” 

“Yes ?” said Ben, his eyes following Rosy on 
her way from the milking shed with two foaming 
pails. 

Ben could hardly have told why he staid on 
in Little Bassett from day to day; whether the 
neighborhood of such oil as must have burned in 
Aladdin’s wonderful lamp or the subtle persua- 
sions of Landlord Cramm kept him spell-bound 
in the rustic village, with its pretty river trickling 
to the sea, and its background of spicy woods, 
where the tinkle of cow-bells seemed like music 
blown from fairy-land. At least he did not put 
the question to himself. He had been making a 
tour of the different oil wells one afternoon, and 
coming home through the Bassett woods, he fell 
in with Rosy. 

“ After flowers ?” asked Ben. 
ing dark? 
me ?” 

“T must find Jetty first,” replied Rosy. 

“ And who may Jetty be?” 

“Jetty is the cow; she strays away and gets 
lost in the woods. Last year I couldn’t find her 
till after nine one night.” 

“ And you were here alone at that hour ?” 

“Tt was bright moonlight.” 

“ And supposing there had been no moon ?” 

“T must have staid till I found her, moon or 
no moon. Hark! did I hear her bell ?” 

“Perhaps we may find her sooner together. 
May I go with you?” 

“Yes, I suppose you may.” They strolled 
on, the young moon casting weird shadows and 
peopling the wood with fantastic shapes; and 
sometimes they forgot why they were there, and 
sometimes a frightened bird brushed the dew 
from the tangle, or the faint melody of a bell 
stirred the silence and quickened their steps. It 
was after eight when they drove old Jetty home, 
and Ben had been surprised more than once by 
the speech that fell from Rosy’s pretty lips. 
She knew the old poets, whom young ladies of 
the period disdain to cultivate. She was at home 
with Scott, and familiar with the tenets of the 
elder theologians. 

“You told me that you had never been to 
school,” said Ben, “but somebody has taught 
you. There is no royal road to knowledge.” 


“Pll be 


“Tsn’t it grow- 
Hadn’t you better turn back with 
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“Yes; Parson Psalter’s wife taught me to read 
and write, and she gave me little presents for 
learning verses by heart. She used to borrow me 
of Mrs. Cramm to read to her when her dear old 
eyes failed. Yes, and when she died she left me 
all her books.” 

Ben was more than ever interested in the sub- 
ject of oil as the days went by. He listened to 
the enthusiastic raptures of all Little Bassett, and 
was persuaded that this was the tide which leads 
on to fortune. So he staid on and on, learning 
the minutie of this method of coining money, 
helping Rosy carry her brimming pails to the 
dairy, or bring the butter—for Mrs. Cramm was 
not one to allow milk to sour on her hands, what- 
ever the prospect which the oil well afforded. 
Ben had inherited a certain sum of money from 
a distant cousin, who, with his child, had disap- 
peared from the sight of men years ago; now 
he informed Mr. Cramm he wished to invest it in 


oil. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do by ye,” said that dis- 
interested soul. “I’ve took a mighty liking to 
you, and so has Miss Cramm; there’s my well. 
I’m a thundering poor man, Mr. Bates, and I’m 
working it at a disadvantage. I’m awfully in 
debt, to vell the truth. I’m mortgaged up to my 
chin, and I don’t hev no peace for fear of a 
keeper in the house, and a-being brought to dis- 
grace afore my neighbors—and these women- 
folks to look after. Now, mark my word, some- 
body’s got to make a fortune out of that ’ere 
well, and I'd rather it ’d be you, Mr. Bates, than 
any body, as it won’t be Jim Cramm; if you’ve 
got the means, you couldn’t do better than to 
take this ’ere elephant off my hands.” 

“Thanks,” said Ben. “Tl think about it.” 
Whereupon the merits of the Cramm Well were 
so adroitly celebrated that Ben began not only to 
think, but to talk about it. 

One evening, a week later, when Ben went to 
his room, a folded slip of paper under his candle- 
stick attracted his attention. Thinking it might 
be a delicate fashion of Landlord Cramm to pre- 
sent his bills in this way, he opened and read, 


“Mr. Bates,—Do not buy the ‘ Cramm Well.’ 
You will be sorry if you do. 
“A Kiyp Frrenp.” 


Mr. Bates smiled broadly. He would show it to 
Mr. Cramm at breakfast, and have a laugh over 
the device of some rival striker; but morning 
brought wiser counsel. Was it not a woman’s 
hand? Perhaps Rosy’s; and if so, might it not 
deserve attention? When he went forth to 
smoke, after breakfast, he encountered Rosy in 
the garden patch, picking peas for dinner. 

“ Ah, here is my ‘kind friend,’” he hazarded, 
holding out his hand. Rosy started and blushed. 
“‘ How came you to send me that warning, Rosy ?” 
he pursued. “What do you know about the 
Cramm Well ?” 

“Ty” she asked, with ill-feigned surprise. 
“What made you think J sent it ?” 

“Did you not ?” 

Rosy hung her head, and tears filled her eyes. 

“Was it very wicked in me ?” she asked. “I 
could not bear you should be beggared by them. 
You are the only one who has ever been kind to 
me since dear Mrs. Psalter died. What could I 
do? At least you won’t waste your money for 
naught.” 

“But what evil do you know of the Cramm 
Well? Why should I not purchase ?” 

“Oh, you see, Mr. Bates, when they found it a 
mistake, a false strike, why—they—they doctored 
it! They brought oil on the sly, and brought the 
pump with it, don’t you see? I heard them talk- 
ing of it between themselves after I was in bed 
at night; it was Mrs. Cramm’s idea: the walls 
are thin, and I couldn’t sleep, I was so tired. If 
you buy it, they mean to pack off before you can 
find out that the well’s ahumbug. And I thought, 
maybe, you had nothing but the money you would 
put into it, and I couldn’t stand by and see you 
swindled, and not say a word.” 

“T thank you; but, my dear girl, your warning 
comes too late. I have already bought the Cramm 
Well.” 

“But you will make them take it back? You 
will go to law about it ?” 

“T think not.” Mr. Bates was in a quandary. 
If he took the law in his hands, Rosy would be 
called upon for her testimony, and would not the 
fact that she had preferred the interest of a 
stranger to that of her adopted parents tell 
against this simple child, even though she had 
acted rightly in the matter ? Furthermore, would 
it not cast her adrift upon the world, and was he 
prepared to offer her a local habitation and a 
name ? 

“T hope you'll get rich as mud,” said Mistress 
Cramm, on the following day, “and remember 
them as set you on the road to fortune, Mr. Bates. 
Jim and me thinks of trying Californy for my 
asthmy.” 

“ Will your daughter go with you ?” Ben asked. 

“Rosy? Sheain’t no daughter of mine, though, 
laud knows, I’ve been a mother to her. You see, 
it’s nigh fifteen years ago since a gentleman put 
up to the Traveller’s Haven with a little gal about 
four. He had no baggage to mention, had lost 
his trunk on the road, but guessed it would turn 
up. He was a proper, nice-looking man, with 
eyeglasses like yours, Mr. Bates; and it appears 
he got up early and went out, and whether he 
went into the river for a bath or a-purpose no- 
body knew ; but there he was drownded, and the 
little gal that couldn’t tell nothing but that her 
name it was Rosy, left on our hands without a 
change to her back. Nobody could find out who 
they was; there wasn’t no clew amongst their 
things, and no marks on their clothes; and so 
we've had to do for-her ever since, and there’s 
no end to what she owes us.” 

“Fifteen years ago; a gentleman and child 
named Rosy,” mused Ben. 

“Fifteen year ago this blessed month. Jim 
he pawned the gentleman’s watch to buy Rosy 





clothes ; but there was an odd sort of seal on the © 
chain. Maybe you'd like to see it ?” 

“T should like to borrow it for a while,” said 
Ben, after examining it closely. 

“You may have it for a trifle, if you’ve took a 
fancy to it. We've spent enough on Rosy to buy 
a dozen such.” 

“T'll give you your price,” said Ben; and just 
then Jim Cramm was brought in with a broken 
leg—and they didn’t go to California for Mrs. 
Jim’s asthma. 

It is a year since these events occurred. Retri- 
bution has overtaken Mr. and Mrs. Cramm. 

“T want to tell you a story,” Ben said to Rosy 
the other day. “I once had a distant cousin who 
disappeared mysteriously with his little daughter 
after having started upon a journey. He was ad- 
vertised for by his distant relatives, and sought 
for in vain. The child was four years old at the 
time. Her name was Rosy. She had blue eyes 
and auburn hair like yours. By the supposed 
death of these two I came into possession of a 
certain sum of money, which, having accumulated 
during my minority, enabled me to buy the Cramm 
Well, as you know. Contrary to our expectations, 
yours and mine, Rosy, the well has netted its own- 
er a fortune, since it was not a false strike, as 
Mr.Cramm supposed. But I find / am not the 
owner.” 

“You not the owner!” cried Rosy. “ Then who 
is ?” 

“You, Rosy; you are the owner of the Cramm 
Well.” 

“T? What do youmean? I the owner of the 
well ?” 

“You have heard the story of your introduction 
at the Traveller's Haven, and your father’s tragic 
end? The seal upon his chain was of curious 
workmanship. Mrs. Cramm had preserved it; and 
when she allowed me to take it, I carried it to 
my father, and the missing link was supplied. It 
proved the fac-simile of one he had given my 
cousin, even to the monogram J. B.—John Bates. 
Is it not plain that your father and my cousin are 
one, and that the Cramm Well belongs to you, his 
daughter, Rosy ?” 

“T suppose it must be true, if you think so,” 
said Rosy. “But you must let me divide with 
you; you must keep the well.” 

“‘On one condition, Rosy. That you give your- 
self with it.” 

And Rosy did not quarrel with the condition. 


’ 





PROPAGATION OF PLANTS BY 
CUTTINGS. 
HE propagation of plants is a very interesting 
operation, and in the case of our ordinary 
greenhouse and garden plants is one that does 
not require much scientific knowledge, only need- 
ing care and attention on the part of the operator. 
In the instructions which we shall give in this ar- 
ticle we shall omit seed-sowing and other modes, 
and confine ourselves to the more artificial mode 
of propagation by cuttings. 

In making cuttings, it is first necessary to pro- 
vide some good friable garden soil, sifted through 
a sieve of about sixteen or twenty meshes to the 
square inch, so as to have the soil free from small 
pebbles or coarse lumps of earth. If the soil is 
heavy, it should have a sufficient admixture of 
sand to make it friable. Some good clean sand, 
free from any mixture of iron or other mineral 
substances, should also be provided for placing 
on the surface of the soil. The flower-pot should 
be filled about two-thirds or three-fourths of its 
depth with the prepared soil, well shaken or press- 
ed down, so as to make it quite firm but not hard; 
on top of this place the clear sand to within three- 
eighths or half an inch of the top, so as to leave 
sufficient depth to hold the water when the cut- 
tings are set in the pot. After the pot is thus 
filled with sand and soil, it should be watered just 
sufficient to well moisten the sand; in half an 
hour or so the moisture will have sufficiently 
drained away from the sand, and it will then be 
ready for the insertion of the cuttings. 

Cuttings made from the green or growing wood 
of plants, as a general rule, are in a proper con- 
dition when they will snap off short upon being 
bent; if they double up without breaking, they 
are too hard. But this rule does not apply to 
many hard-wooded plants, such as roses, daphnes, 
azaleas, and some others. It chiefly pertains to 
such plants as pelargoniums, verbenas, carna- 
tions, pinks, fuchsias, dahlias, hydrangeas, chrys- 
anthemums, salvias, abutilons, lemon verbenas, 
lantanas, petunias, begonias, bouvardias, and 
plants of a similar class. Hard-wooded plants 
require the cuttings to be taken off when the 
shoot just begins to harden at the lower end. 
Green cuttings of hardy shrubs taken from plants 
in the open air are very difficult to strike, if, in- 
deed, they can be made to strike at all ia many 
cases; but when the plants are lifted in the au- 
tumn, planted in pots or tubs, and started into 
growth in the house or in a greenhouse, the cut- 
tings strike readily. 

Proper temperature of the soil and atmosphere 
has much to do with the successful propagation 
of plants by cuttings. In the majority of cases 
the soil should be at a temperature of about six- 
ty-five degrees, and the atmosphere at about fifty 
degrees, but this may occasionally vary five de- 
grees either way without doing harm. To obtain 
this difference in temperature it is necessary to 
prepare a small hot-bed by digging a hole in the 
ground some three or four feet square and from 
eighteen to twenty inches deep, and filling it with 
horse manure well tramped down, covering it 
with five or six inches of coal ashes or coal dust, 
into which to plunge the pots. This should be 
done some time in February; and after the first 
heat of the manure has passed off, which will be 
in ten or twelve days, the bed will be ready for 
the reception of the pots and the cuttings. All 
through the months of March and April will be 
the most suitable time for putting in the cut- 
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tings: after the ist of May the air becomes so 
hot that the cuttings do not root free 
of the more tender sorts, such as lantanas, coleus, 
bouvardias, etc., should be reserved until April. 
Of course after the pots of cuttings are set in 


Those | 


the hot-bed they should be well protected from | 


frost by suitable coverings on the sash, and by 
banking up the sides of the frame. 

It is not always necessary that a cutting should 
be cut off at an eye, but for amateurs we consid- 
er it the best and surest way to do so. 








be cut smoothly across with a sharp knife, and 
the leaves cut off close to the stem as far as it 
is inserted into the soil, which should not be 
more than two eyes, and that only when the eyes 
are very close together. The leaves above the 
soil should be left on, and seldom if ever short- 
ened or clipped. With a small dibbér, about the 
size and shape of a good-sized skewer, make a 
hole in the sand just deep enough to allow the 
end of the cutting to go into the soil; with the 
butt end of the dibber press the soil firmly around 


It should | 


| 
| 
| 


the cutting, seeing that the end is well and firmly 
set in the soil, for if it is loosely set, it will not 
root. After the pot is filled up with cuttings, 
give them a good watering and place them in 
the frame, plunging the pot within an inch or 
two of its top in the ashes or coal dust overlay- 
ing the manure. The sash should be kept light- 
ly shaded from about ten o’clock in the morning 
until four o’clock in the evening, and air should 
be given for two or three hours in the middle of 
the day, if the air is not cold and frosty, for if 


the air in the frame is kept too damp, the cut- 
tings will be liable to damp off. 

From the middle of September until the mid- 
dle of October cuttings of pelargoniums, ver- 
benas, roses, pinks, carnations, salvias, fuchsias, 
petunias, coleus, heliotropes, antirrhinums, pent- 
stemons, begonias, Chinese primroses, and simi- 
lar plants can be made, treating them in the 
same way, except that it is not necessary to have 
any bottom heat, simply placing the frame on the 
surface of the ground in a somewhat shady situ- 


HARPER 
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ation. Bouvardias, pelargoniums, and Anemone 
japonica can also be propagated by cuttings of the 
roots. These are best put in during March and 
April, except when the convenience of a green- 
house can be had. This operation is performed 
by taking roots about the size of a stout straw 
and upward, cutting them into pieces about an 
inch and a half or two inches long, and inserting 
them into the soil without any covering of sand, 
covering them with about a quarter of an inch 
of soil, and then treating them as other cuttings. 
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“ GRANDFATHER’S DARLING.” 


HIS engraving shows the interior of a cot- 

tage at a little fishing village on the Zuyder- 
Zee, with its cupboard-bed, black oak chest, and 
tiled fire-place, walls covered with the delf plates, 
pots, pictures, and burnished metal utensils Dutch- 
men so revel in, while a crucifix and shrine indi- 
sate the religion of the occupants. The old grand- 
father is down on his knees before a little child, 
who crouches close into the corner the better to 
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As soon as cuttings by either mode have be- 
come well rooted, which will be in two weeks or 
a month, according to the kind of plant and the 
care taken of them, they should be potted off into 
small pots, shaded from the heat of the sun for 
five or six days, and then kept in a room or 
frame free of frost. On no account should cut- 
tings be allowed to become dry or wilted; they 
should be inserted as soon as taken from the 
plant, and kept continually moist after being in- 
serted in the soil. 


protect the doll she has secured from the basket- 
vart, drawn by a wooden horse, which the old 
man has captured and overturned with evident 
danger to the only inside passenger. The old 
grandmother, who is busy by the fire burnishing 
pots, looks on with divided interest; the young 
mother, plying her knitting-needles as she stands 
by the old oak cabinet, perhaps gives preference 
to the child, and thinks of the father away on 
the North Sea. The group makes a lovely little 
genre picture. 
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brown faille. The bodice is made of mauve faille, 
bound on the under edge with brown faille and trimmed 
with a side-pleated ruffle. A brown fold trims the 
upper edge. The bodice is closed in front with buttons 
and button-holes, and is trimmed at the 
left side with a spray of flowers. 


Coiffures and Dress for Girls from 1 te 6 Years 
old, Figs. 1-4. 

For the coiffure Fig. 1 part the hair in front and braid it in 
the back, tying the braid with a colored ribbon. Cashmere 
dress. Chemisette of insertion and lace. 

For the coiffure Fig. 2 comb back the hair 
and tie it with a bow as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Small combs confine the hair at the sides. 

Fig. 3 shows a gray linen dress, which is 
trimmed with strips of blue linen and with nee- 
dle-work ruffles, The blue linen 
strips are embroidered in point 
Russe with white cotton. 

In the coiffure Fig. 4 the 
waved hair is held back by a 
comb furnished with a bow. On 
the neck is a velvet ribbon, from 
which a porcelain bou- 
quet is suspended. 


Lace Fichu-Collar, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tas fichu- collar is 
made of blue and white 
lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and is 
edged at the bottom with 
a side- pleated ruffle of 
white silk tulle three inch- 
es wide, headed with a 
falling row of blue silk 
fringe two inches wide, 
and a standing row of 
similar fringe an inch 
and a quarter wide. Trim 
the neck of the fichu 
with a side-pleated ruffle 
of tulle two inches wide, 
sloped off toward the 
ends to a width of an 
inch and a quarter, and 
with blue gros grain rib- 
bon two inches and a half 


Pincushion. 

Tus pincushion is made of a pine 
cone which has been soaked in water 
for some time, so that the scales have 
opened out evenly. Wind the 
pine cone diagonally with green 
silk cord, the ends of which 
are finished with green worsted 
balls, and are left to 
hang at the sides. To 
hang up the pincushion, 
set on a handle of green 
silk ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide and twelve 
inches long, and finish it 
with bows of similar 
ribbon. 


Insertion and Lace 
Fichu-Collar. 

Tus fichu-collar, closed 
in the back, is made of 
white lace insertion an 
inch and a half wide 
and lace two inches and 
three-quarters wide, and 
is trimmed with bows 
and rosettes of pink gros 
grain ribbon two inches 
and a half wide. The 
ends of the bows and ro- 
settes are raveled out. 
The neck of the fichu- 
collar is trimmed with a 
side - pleated ruffle of 
white crépe lisse two 
inches wide, which is laid 
in box pleats. 
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Ne eee ee Fig. 2.—Lace Ficnv-Cottar.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
wide, which is laid in double box pleats in the back. A 
box-pleating of tulle is set on the ribbon as shown by 
Fig. 2; the ends of this strip of tulle are wound about 
the ribbon as shown by Fig.1. A bow of blue ribbon 
two inches and three-quarters wide finishes the fichu- 
collar in front. 


THE PATENT GAS FIRE-LIGHTER. 


HE new gas fire-lighter is an adaptation of the 
principle of the Bunsen burner, consisting of an 
iron tube with a brass junction for the gas supply. A 
few feet of rubber pipe to lead the gas to the fire- 


Figs. 1-3.—F ans. 


Fans, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of the fan Fig. 1 is of carved maple 
wood. The cover is of gray satin painted in sepia. 

The fan Fig. 2 is of carved sandal-wood, and is 
covered with glazed and painted paper, ornamented. 

The fan Fig. 3 is of carved wood, painted in colors. 
The bottom is finished with a brown silk cord and a 
tassel. 


Blouse-Waist and Bodice for Young Girl. 

Tue front and back of this blouse, buttoned be- 
hind, are made of mauve grenadine laid in side pleats, 
and are trimmed on the neck with side-pleated ruf- 
= ws fles of the same material. The trimming for the 
sleeves of mauve faille consists of a side-pleated ruf- 
InserTION AND Lace Ficnv-Coiiar. fle of the material cut into points and a pleating of Biovse-Waist anp Bopice ror Youna Girt. 
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lighter is all that is required, and a match to 
light the gas. The fire is simply laid with pieces 
of coal, the burner thrust into the midst, and in 
a very few minutes a fire is obtained, the intense 
heat developed by this method of burning gas 
speedily lighting the coals. It is said that eight 
fires can be lighted for one cent, and if a draw- 
plate or bellows is employed, as many as sixteen. 
Apart from its economy, however, the gas fire- 
lighter should be popular from the fact that the 
fire can be lighted without soiling the hands or 
wasting time. The article is well made, and sold 
at a price which will effectually deter amateurs 
from “making one” for themselves. Of course 
neither wood nor paper is required—only coal 
and gas. 





PRIZE AND OTHER PUZZLES. 
N ANY enigmas have been put forth with an 
1 announcement that the author would give 
a prize of a sum of money to any person who 
would find out the correct solution. It may be 
doubted whether such liberality is any thing more 
than a bit of waggery. There is one which was 
attributed sometimes to Lord Chesterfield, some- 
times to Miss Seward, and for a correct solution 
of which a thousand pounds was offered. We 
should be sorry to guarantee either the attribu- 
tion or the offer. One form of it is in twenty-two 
lines, another in fourteen. The latter runs thus: 


“The noblest object in the works of art; 
The brightest scene that nature doth impart; 
The well-known signal in the time of peace ; 
The point essential in a tenant's lease; 
The ploughman’s co:nfort when he holds the plough ; 
The soldier's duty and the lover’s vow; 
A planet seen between the earth and sun; 
A prize which merit never yet has won; 
A wife's ambition, and a parson’s dues; 
A miser’s idol, and the badge of Jews: 
If now your happy genius can divine 
The correepondent word to every line, 
By the first letters will be plainly found 
An ancient city that is much renowned.” 


Three or four attempted solutions of this are 
extant, but all poor and insufficient. 

We do not know that any reward was offered 
for an old Latin enigma, the English translation 
of which is thus worded : 


“A corpse without a sepulchre; 
A sepuichre without a corpse ; 
And yet a sepuichre with corpse contained.” 


Nor for one which appeared in a periodical about 
thirty years ago: 


“Tia seen each day, and heard of every hour, 
Yet no one sees or ever hears its power; 
It is familiar with the prince and sage, 
As well as with the a. In each age, 
Since time began, it has been known full well; 
And yet no earth, nor heaven, nor even hell 
Has e’er contained it, or e’er known its worth. 
It does exist, and yet it ne’er had birth; 
It nowhere is, and yet it finds a home 
In almost every page of every tome; 
The greatest bliss to human nature here 
Is having it to doubt and dread and fear. 
It gives us pain when ae the esteem 
Of those we fondly worship in love’s dream. 
It gives us pleasure instantly to hear 
From those we love; sweet friendship it can sear. 
Thoaght can not compass it, yet ne’ertheless 
The lip can easily its sense express. 
‘Tis not in sleep, for sleep hath worlds of dreams; 
Yet plain and easy to each mind it seems; 
For men of all degrees and every clime 
Can speak of it. eternity nor time 
Hath it beheld. It singularly sounds 
To foreign ears. Title, wealth, and fame, 
However great, must end in it the same. 
It is, is not. It can be heard, although 
Nor man nor angel e’er its sound can know.” 


Whether a solution of the above can be found in 
one of the letters of the alphabet, readers are en- 
titled to judge for themselves ; but it may be said, 
in passing, that the constituents of the alphabet 
supply an inexhaustible fund of material for 
enigma composers, 

Two famous examples of the kind just advert- 
ed to, each depending on the power of a single 
letter in the construction of syllables and words, 
were attributed, in a vague way, to Lord Byron, 
as especially notable for their skill and elegance. 
They were afterward shown to have been the 
composition of Miss Catherine Fanshawe, who 
wrote them in an album sixty years ago, when 
visiting at Deepdene, the seat of Mr. Thomas 
Hope, near Dorking. One of them, graceful in 
form and easily solved, runs thus : 


“ "Twas whispered in heaven, twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught softly the sound as it fell; 
On the confines of earth ‘twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 
*T'will be found in the sphere when it’s riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder. 
"Twas allotted to man with hie earliest breath, 
It assists at his birth and ends at his death, 
Presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 
Is the prop of his house and the end of his wealth. 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost by his prodigal heir; 
It begine every hope, every wish it must bound ; 
It prays with the hermit, with monarch is crowned. 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from home: 
In the whisper of conscience ’tis sure to be found, 
Nor e’en ip the whirlwind of passion is drowned. 
*T will soften the heart; and though deaf to the ear, 
"Twill make it acutely and instantly hear. 
In the shade let it rest like a beautiful flower; 
Ch, breathe on it gently, it dies in an hour!” 


The companion enigma ‘is not less elegant in dic- 
tion nor singular in antitheses. As it is rather 
long to be transcribed in full here, we will give 
three of the stanzas only, sufficient to afford a 
clew to the solution : 


“Tam not in youth, nor in manhood, nor age, 
But in infancy ever am known ; 
I am stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 
And though I’m distinguished in history’s page, 
I always am greatest alone. 


“I’m not in the earth, nor the sun, nor the moon; 
You may search all the eky, I’m not there; 
In the morning and ev’ning, though not in the noon, 
You may plainly perceive me, for, like a balloon, 
I ain always suspended in air. a te 
“ Though disease may possess me, and sickness, and 
D 
I am never in sorrow nor gloom ; 
Though in wit and in wisdom I equally reign, 


I’m the heart of all sin, and have long lived in vain, 
And ne’er shall be found in the tomb.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Perriexity.—A Breton basque with a skirt reach- 
ing to the ankles, and banded back like the Breton 
over-skirt, is a pretty model for your yachting suit. 
If it is blue cloth, trim it with three rows of white 
braid and strings of pearl buttons, 

Practioat.—Full directions for cutting patterns 
from the Supplements and for joining on the pieces 
which are tarned down were given in Supplement to 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. V. 

Dor Rurat.—We do not undertake to recommend 
any cosmetics, and have no personal knowledge of 
those you mention. 

A. G. R.—Use the wrong side of your moiré silk to 
avoid the watered appearance, which is no longer styl- 
ish. Combine gores of this silk with others of velvet 
of the same shade, and make by either of the patterns 
of princesse dresses illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X. 

H. C.—The samples will go together very nicely. 
Make the skirt entirely of the darker brown, and the 
polonaise of the light woolen stuff. Make the sleeves 
of the wool goods also. Use the brown for piping the 
edge of this garment, facing the collar and bows, and 
for making the cuffs. 

Reapre or Four Yrears.—Get gray camel’s-hair or 
else brown grenadine for an over dress to wear with 
your handsome brown silk. Any of the polonaise pat- 
terns illustrated in the Bazar will serve as a guide. It 
would be especially stylish if faced with pale blue silk. 

J. M.—A back number of the Bazar containing 
detailed directions for making skeleton leaves will be 
sent you from this office; price 10 cents. Inquirers 
are answered in this column at our earliest conven- 
ience ; we can not tell you any thing more positive. 

Sunsoripre.—There is no special style of wearing 
the hair this summer. If your face is round or oval, 
comb it up to the top of the head and arrange it in 
puffs ; if it is long, the Grecian knot or the chatelaine 
loop will be more becoming. Front frizzes are less 
fashionable than they were. Smooth front hair, with 
some Montague curls or else loose waves, is more 
stylish. 

Lavy Sunsorrper.—At English day weddings where 
the bride and- her maids are in full dress, the groom 
usually wears the English morning suit, consisting of 
a Prince Albert frock-coat of black cloth, with vest to 
match, and gray pantaloons. 

M. E. C.—Dress waists are corded around the arm- 
hole, but nowhere else. The ordinary piping cord is 
used—not candle-wick. This is the rule with dresses 
of all materials. 

Mes. X. Y. Z.—We have cut paper patterns for in- 
fants’ first short clothes. The entire set is done up in 
one envelope, and costs 25 cents. It is sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. 

Janetre.—Hamburg embroidered ruffles are very 
much used for trimming cambric dresses—colored as 
well as white. The white laces are, however, much 
more fashionable. Smyrna and Cluny laces are pre- 
ferred, as they are very strong, and wash well. 

Mapame.—French gray silk would look well com- 
bined with your blue striped silk in a princesse dress. 
You will find two illustrations of princesse dresses in 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. X., of each of which a cut paper pat- 
tern will be sent you for 25 cents. 

Morner.—Make your daughter’s school dresses with 
a polonaise buttoned behind, or else a long round over- 
skirt with a basque. Have the basque slightly loose, 
and edged with a bias band stitched on. This band 
should be an inch wide, and the over-skirt should be 
similarly trimmed. The basque may button before or 
behind, according to fancy. The skirt should have a 
single pleated flounce upon it. A set of cut paper pat- 
terns known as the “ Girl’s Wardrobe,” and illustrated 
in Bazar No. 19, Vol. X., will be useful to you in mak- 
ing your daughter’s dresses. 

Constant.—If you will form your over-skirt into 
diagonal pleats for the front of your dress, it will be 
stylish. The pattern for this will be found with the 
Coat-tail Vest Basque illustrated in Bazar No, 23, Vol. 
X. This basque pattern will be an excellent model for 


you. 

M. A. L.—Your striped brown silk sample would 
look well with a cream-colored silk vest, sash scarf, 
and flounces. The basque, sleeves, and skirt should 
be of the stripes. Young girls of sixteen wear their 
dresses just escaping the ground. 

Amevia G.—Read reply just given “M. A. L.” for 
advice about your brown silk. To remodel the basque, 
you should have the Coat-tail Vest Basque pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. X. The brown cash- 
mere does not need altering. For a white basque or 
sacque get very sheer French nansook, and trim with 
Smyrna lace or Valenciennes, or else ruffles of the same 
lightly wrought in stars and scallops. There are very 
pretty sacques trimmed with tucked ruffles and with 
tucked bands inserted the entire length of the middle 
of the front and back; also in the side forma. A 
double ruff is erect around the neck, and a single ruf- 
fle falls over the bands. Bands of tucks head the ruf- 
fles on the sleeves. 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 
Cure Sick Headache and all disorders of the 
Liver, indicated by sallow skin, coated tongue, 
costiveness, drowsiness, and a general feeling of 
weariness and lassitude, showing that the liver 
is in a torpid or obstructed condition. 

In short, these Pills may be used with advan- 
tage in all cases when a purgative or alterative 
medicine is required.—{ Com. } 





Tue delicate structure of the skin renders it 
sensitive to the slightest obstructions, whether 
arising from sunburn, dust, or the changing air 
and wind. Burnett's Kalliston is prepared ex- 
pressly to remove these.—[ Com. ] 








Corytine Wuerr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Grane PATTERNS,—Circulars free, 
or Stamrrp Samp.es of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y, 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the t says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap) ce as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless a8 pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 








HOW TO PAINT ON VELVET, 


Or Poonah Painting. Illustrated, 25 cents. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 


‘NEW YORK SHOPPING 





hold articles, every thing, bough’ retion, taste, 
and judgment, For circular, add 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 
“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inguire at the 
stores for “ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER €O., Boston, Mass. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 
- paste or mucilage not 
= needed. Prices from $1 
to $8 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular, 
Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y- 





Of description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
darth - i t with ¢ disc 
ress 











THAT 


Branch Store Now Open. 


L No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
8 SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 
No, 1 GRAND UNION HOTEL BLOCK, 
Corner Con 8t., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A most magnificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 





— importation, retailed at wholesale 
prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harmless, on 
hand. _.CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, for the 

complexion, a specialty. 
AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, will remove tan in 15 minutes. 
54 West|__L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
14thst NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
*|color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
8 doors | OT nitrate of silver, or any other poisonous 
fro ingredients, to a beautiful brown or black. 
Also, a great many articles of BEAUTI 
‘Ws 7) a 
MACY'S, FYING GOSMETICS too numerous to 
Near |mention, obtainable at this establishment 
Sixth only. 
Avenue, RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 





Only ¢2~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
Depot. po apa repaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examining. 








) ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 1%. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 








Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


Lace Manufacturers and Importers, have just received 
some elegantly sheerd oniton, Point and 
Purl edge braids. ¢#~ Send 8c. stamp for Illustrated 
Price and Sample List,to 711 Broadway. P. O. Box 3527. 


5 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
2 10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








ker in the United States. What Worth is to 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 





STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 





We would respectfully call the attention of teachers and school officers to 
a few of our text-books especially adapted for use in high schools, academies, 


and colleges. 





A standard series, the most complete and practical yet 











9s : } 
es rem - | published. The “Elements of Algebra” has just been re- 
semen ages | vised, and now forms a complete course in algebra for high 
* | schools, with all that is required for admission to college. 
pe |. Widely and favorably known. The “Chemistry” has 
poor bonianpate | lately been thoroughly revised, giving the latest discoveries 
SERIES. |in chemical science, with the new nomenclature. 
STUDENT’s | The volumes of this series form the best general history 
SERIES OF of the world, for perusal, study, or reference, yet produced 
HISTORIES. _ in any language. 
HARPER'S Superior to every other series in accuracy, elegance, and 


GREEK & LATIN cheapness. They are used in nearly all the colleges of the 








TEXTS. country. 
ORTON’S | Warmly commended by the leading scientists, and al- 
ZOOLOGY. ready adopted in many normal schools and colleges. 
A new chapter on hygiene has been recently added. 
acoso The work is in successful use in our normal schools and 
PHYSIOLOGY. | 


best high schools. 





| _ Very recently issued, but already adopted for use in 
KEEP’S ‘Harvard College, Yale College, Princeton College, Bowdoin 
AUTENRIETH?’s College, Boston University, University of Vermont, Trinity 








HOMERIC |College (Hartford), Phillips Academy (Andover), Phillips 
DicTionarRy, Academy (Exeter), and many other of the best classical 
_institutions in the country. 
eurrars | Contains all the subjects and names which a student 
isharnaniene _will need to refer to in fitting for college. It is very fully 
nage peal and beautifully illustrated, and makes one of the most at- 
canon, | OR and excellent books on classical literature ever is- 
DICTIONARY. | sued in this country. Uniform in style with the Student’s 
* | Series of Histories. 
SEEMANN’S | Contains a clear and readable account of the legends 
CLASSICAL = of the Greeks and Romans. An excellent text-book for 
MYTHOLOGY. | classical schools. 
DUFF’S l 





COMMON SCHOOL 


A new and practical work, moderate in size and price ; 


BOOK-KEEPING, | Well adapted to high-school work. 





NORDHOFF’'S | 
POLITICS 


Recommended in the highest terms by the most eminent 


FoR young ©‘ducators. Has been widely introduced and is giving ex- 


AMERICANS, 


cellent satisfaction. 





(a8™ A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed 
free to any teacher or school officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for exam- 


ination, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Length Brand.” 


Hamburgh Kdgings are imported to this 
country Hy an old-fashioned and very unde- 
sirable form. In this age of im ay mage 
and inventions which we now live in, the 
tendency every where goes toward savin 
time and expense, and that article whic 
comes out of the manufacturer’s hands all 
ready for use is the one best liked by the 
consumer. Why should ladies to-day be 
obliged to cut out their Hamburgh Edgings, 
when a manufacturer ought to be able to 
produce ‘them all y cut out? Why 
should a lady run the risk of damaging a 
beautiful piece of embroidery when cutting 
it out with her own hand, while skilled labor 
should furnish it to her perfect? These 
questions were put to one of the most enter- 
rising manufacturers of Hamburghs in 
Bwitzerland, who came to America a few 
years ago for the purpose of ascertaining 
the wants of this country in his particular 
line of business. He decided to give his 
special attention to this matter, and, after a 
long time of bg an mgm he finally suc- 
ceeded in producing cut-out Hamburghs 
which are perfect in the edge and yet cost 
no more than ordinary embroideries. The 
. merchants took these goods up with great 
\ . —_, interest, and in a short time they have be- 
r3 poeta ho CE comocnns memes Gaagpeer weg on 
° 7 G 9° in the old form wi entirely supersedec 
ON E LEN TH BRAN pa % by this ae. Competing ee. 
Copyrighted. turers, finding this out, have commenced to 
imitate the idea; but, not being acquainted with the exact process of making the goods, they will turn them out imperfectly. ‘To enable the consumer to distinguish 
the real goods from the imitations, the manufacturer has marked every piece with his registered trade mark, the **One Length Brand,” which is printed on the 
wrapper ‘In connection with a picture of a Hamburgh Machine, which is also registered; and he offers to make an allowance of the entire piece if a damage 
is found caused by his work-people. Ladies when buying Hamburghs should particularly ask for the **One Length Brand,” which they will find on sale at 
most of the fashionable Dry-Goods Stores throughout the country. 


EHRICHS’, 
The Popular Dry-Goods House. 


Popular because Reliable & ota 


t#™ Orders from any part of the United States | 

promptly filled. Samples free to all. | 
If you want a pleasing, refining, and practical 
Household and FASHION Guide, subscribe to our 
** Fashion Quarterly. ” Only 5Oe. per year. 

Our address, 


287, 289, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 









If you want Hamburgh Edgings, ask for the “One 
: | SE _BI- 





TRADE MARK, 





KINGSFORD’S| 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
&e. 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSIT ION, see that: T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE, 


1877 JONES 1840 


| GREAT VARIETY BOYS’ SUITS. 








DR. WARNER?S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 

















Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. DRESS GOooDs ¥-O. MILLINERY. op Secures Hearru and Comronr of Body. 
Ov y WORK E ROIDERY | . - F , | “$4 with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
#H Ww 0 MB Suits, Sacquers. [ ) anoy Goons. | ues Three garments in one. Approved by 
By C 0 % all physicians. , 
Illustrating all the Stitches, 25 cents, post fre e. DOLMANS. 9 _ ie SIE RY. ~ . Agents Wanted. 
Muze. GURNEY & CO., P. O. Box 8527, New York. “ — Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
aaa —— — { Snawrs. _ Laces. | teen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. less. 
4 é | Order size two inches smaller than 
C if p a e r p att e mn S i) O N F; Ss X } waist measure over the dress. 
me J Sas al DR. WARNER’S 
or i cee ere ae DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 
' ' _—.' | No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
LADIES AND CHILDREN $ SUITS Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue i} | no uncomfortable bands dragging 
ot eaiers } A around the body, but a perfectly se- 
AED iW » cure, convenient, sand healthful sup- 
i aa i | ort for the stockings and bandage. 
HARPER’S BAZAR. Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. if p rice, by mail, $1. 
. ; ; | Warner Bro’s, 851 Broadway, N.Y. 
These Patterns are Grapen To Fit any Frever, and | ~ - | es ¥ 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 28 to be ad- | (EEP's Cc ustom Shirts made to measure, the very 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- best; 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’s 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is | ‘i ay Partly-Made — Shirts, the very best, 6 for 
; ae body | SHOES. 9 f SILKS. | $7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body | se F am plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
under the arms, across the largest part ofthe shoulder | RIBBONS, CLOTHS, | dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the ae “Oo te | mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
chest; and for children, straight around the body | UNDERWEAR. 0 c DOMESTICS. — application, on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
under the arms. - = _ 0 - { -ARPETa y 
The following Suit Patterns are now ready : U PHOLSTERY « } A_O ‘ ARPSTS. _EEer 5 AnUrAGES BING ©O.; Lae } Mercer ot, %. ¥. 
Vol. 1X. FURNITURE. VV Housefurnishing Goods, 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- | — = 
skirt, and Long Walking  * Rating Sg No46 | (ger Extraordinary inducements in all 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Buoiteuse Over-sk | departments. All Orders will receive 
Trained Skirt.........+see.-0s+ Wee vetesecenes “ 46 | prompt attention. Catalogues sent tree. 
SOS, lene Pointed Over-skirt, and Long | 43 | _ JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. Made Waterproof by Shriver’s Patent Process. 


LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... 


Old Crape, Veils, Bonnets, Lace Shawls, Dresses, 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


and Sacques, no matter how faded or shabby in 








N Al appearance, restored to their original lustre and 
=e Ww _ Vent, and — Pantaloons (for ia wemented to stand dampness or ea air. No gar- 
boy from 4 to 9 years old)............. tt eees 7s ment need be taken apart to be refinished. Orders 

SINGLE - BREASTED | SQUAitE COAT, Fan | M O R R I ~ O WN’ S, by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER & CO., 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “« 52 Domestic Building,cor. Broadway & 14th St.,N. Y. 

Vol. X. } 893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.............++0-- “9 Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS ‘* 7 | for every season always in stock and made to order Sole Manufacturer of 





PRINCESSE BAS 


to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
AGNES SOREL 


Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up Lace 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. 


ASQUE, Lo 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt 9 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. * 11 

TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 


ng Fan Over- 
“ 







WHEEL CHAIRS sii, ant 
ea err | Sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. Easily Dy 
propelled, in or out-doors, by any one hav- if és 


Our regular City | ing the use of hands. Send stamp for ius 


ING TOMB oe 50s nscsccekscsdasaseavecescoes ** 13 | Customers who are out of town for the summer months | trated Catalogue and prices ot 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, will please make their wants known to us, They shall | different styles. Patentee & Man- 
and Long Walking Skirt.................... 15 have, as will all others, prompt attention. ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 


SCARF DOL aAR, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 





used at the Centennial. Please 
UN IE nn vane ceasdneasewards adhe « 15 How TO MAKE L ACE. mention this , eaper. ty 
DRETON COUN Gahan, Ove isd, ) "smo manaton. 0 centn port ren | Sey a8 Pat tow ork, AG 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round Mur. GURNEY & CO. m1 Broadway. P. 0, Box 3527. Manufacturers 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. dena stteeee Te | - B EN T LE Y BROS rT) "Manat AND: 
GIRL'’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse | | MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, arper t agarine, pe | azar. FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... . ; Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE | Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
and Fan Demi- Trained Skirt...........+s6. “30 PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or | Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cre tonne Em- 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, | broidery, Stamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Scarf a 7. Ww alking Skirt... ...cscce.. “19 | Hauren's Magazine, Harrenr’s Weexry, and Harerr’s | Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-C vases, &c. 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 09: _Embroide pry to order for the trade in any quantity. 
and Walking Skirt = Postage free. 


SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt ceenes eeeene oe “a 





An Kaxtra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 





Scien Glave 





Sonsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Ce a Front, 8 | Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 
and amie Skirt cig “ 93 oa hag my of a por en with the 
_———————— « osm | Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
eee aeneten OEE * Ree Rie “ 4 scriptions may commence with any Number. When Ne) I E: Be I ) P BH NS 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
| the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrex & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


= POLONAISE and Demi - Trained 


cou NTRY SUIT (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 

skirt open in Front, and Long W. alking Skirt. “ 31 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 






SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


aT: 








Tere ror Apvertistne tn Harren's WreeK.y AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





JOR HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
TERIALS, send for sample sheet and price, to 
M. MAY ER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, Towa. 


10: i) 2 5 aday sure made by Agents selling 
—, Bases Crayons, Picture 
aes & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, f Gor 850, Illustrated Catalogue 
| free. JH. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. E Estab'd 1830. 











AGENTS WASTE, 
6: MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 8c. stamp. | 9 ) ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, For particulars, address 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & €O., Bristol, Conn, 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


829 Broadway, New York C City 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, tin. 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 


PIUM ANTIDOTE furnished very low, or 
will sell secret. P. B. BOWSER, Logansport, Ind. 





A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
g 552 $77 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


ANTHON'S LIVY. 
on receipt of $1 40. 


‘ane, ‘Cloth, $1 20. 


II. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putte Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union T heologic al Seminary. 

N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 
Ill. 
By Joun Loruror Motuey. 


Sent by mail 


PETER THE GREAT. 
32mo, Paper, 2 cents. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
Lawrencr. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
v. 

A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. 

LawRence. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VI. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
receipt of 70 cents. 


By Everne 
By Everne 


By Groror 
History of 
Sent by mail on 


Vil. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Grorar Warp Nronons. 
8vo, Cloth, luminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

Vill. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
ju Art. From the German of O. Seemann, Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 
Seut by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

IX. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during ‘wo Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioknam HorrMay, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. S. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


INDUSTRY. 
Illustrated. 


x. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELiG- 
1ON. By Anexanprr Wincuett, LL.D., Author of 
** Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ah. 
tp pel LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 
. W Cares. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XI. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Creienron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
3. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XII. 

SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
Grore@r Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua,” “* Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c.,&c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $ 00. , 

XIV. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
KNaTCHBULL-HuGessEN, M.P. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 











Percy and the Prophet. By WitareContins. 20 cents. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. 
cents, 


By Mrs. Casuet Hory. 15 


Mrs Arthur. By Mrs Ourpuant. 50 cents. 


Dieudonnée. By Grratpive Burr. 20 cents. 


The Time of Roses. By Geracpine Burr. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. By Groner Merepiru. 20 


cents. a 
Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cuanres Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Macquorp. 20 cents. 


Three Feathers. By Wrzttam Braox. Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A Danghter of Heth. By Wittiam Brack. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 


By WriLtrAM 
Biaok. 


Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. 


By Antuony Trotiopr. 650 
cents, . 


A Woman-Hater. By Carries {Reape. 75 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 50 cents. 





ew Harrre & Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified. — 

oe Harrer’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


‘HOW TO WORK CREWEL. 


With Illustrations. 25 cents, post free. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., New York. P.O. Box 3527. 
{ 30, notwo alike, your name finely printed, 
A in neat card-case, 20¢c. Best and cheapest 
lot out. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 
ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
* Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 


the Teeth. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York. 


to sell goods to pouese NO 
WANTED PEDDLING from house to house. 
Hore. axp Shawmsne 

$85 a month. fm." 
Quems Crry Gisss & Lamp Wonxs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


50 » Fine ‘ine Cards, Damask Repp, &c., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON BROS, Clintonville, Conn. 














FACETIZ. 

A @eytieman in the country had a 
fine tortoise which was allowed to 
creep about the kitchen. Some time 
ago he was obliged to change his serv- 
ant. His new maid-of-all-work was a 
raw Scotch girl who had never seen or 
heard of a tortoise in her life. One day 
he said to her, “‘ Margaret, what is be- 
come of the tortoise? I have not seen 
it for some days.” 

But Margaret 
aboot it.” 

“You had better light a candle, 
then,” he directed, “‘ and see if it hasn’t 
got into the coal-hole. Poor thing! it 
will be starving.” 

A candle was accordingly lighted, 
and, looking over her shoulder, he saw 
it, as he expected, snug among the 
coals, 

** Ah, there it is, poorcreature! Take 
it out, and place it near the fire.” 

‘Is that what you ca’ the tortoise ?” 
quoth Margaret, in astonishment. 
“Od, Sir, I've been breaking the coals 
on’t this fortnight past !” 

cxtemenetsimstam 

A lot of street urchins paraded the 
streets of St. Louis a few days ago 
with a tin pan by way of a drum, and 
a huge paper banner bearing the in- 
scription, “ We don’t want bread. We 
want cake and pie, or blood.” 

———$<———— 

InorgAsE 1n Vatur.—Somebody re- 
marks that young ladies look on a boy 
as a nuisance until he is past sixteen, 
when he generally doubles up in value 
each year until, like a meerschaum 
pipe, he is priceless. 


“didna ken aught 


A Western man sends us this: “A 
reverend brother of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was, ome PE tg since, 
alone in the ministry on e Superior. 
His wife died, and he was compelled to 
preach her funeral sermon. fter an 


course on her many virtues, he concluded by saying, | Herr Teufelsdrockh that he used to recount in his old 


* Brethren and sisters, you all knew he 


she was a dear, good woman ; and the good Lord only 
knows where I shall get another like her.’” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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WOMAN AS AN INVOLUNTARY ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Scene—Street Car on an up-town Avenue. 


impressive dis- | | Enviance Distrnotion.—It is told of the father of The Orientals are yery trusting to each other. ‘“ Are 

i ‘ou not afraid to go away from your shop without 
ocking it 2?” a traveller asked of an Egyptian. ‘Oh 
no,” answered the man, coolly ; “there is not a Chris- 


tian within three miles.” 


When asked what it was that the king had said, he 


r well, and that | age how the great Frederick had once spoken to him. 
admitted that it was, “Get out of my way, dog!” 





— 





at once 
made up his mind to capture it. The 
turtle caught him by the finger, and 
he, holding it out at arms-length, said, 
“ Faith, and ye had better let loose the 
howlt ye have, or Ill kick ye out of the 
very box ye sit in, be jabers.” 


TET Aa SRN 
A Unrrep Srate.—In giving gra- 
hy lessons a school-inaster “down 
ast” asked a boy, “‘ What State do you 
live in?” To which the boy drawled 
through his nose in reply, “ A state of 
sin and misery.” 


—_—_@—_——_— 

The telephone will soon revolution- 
ize domestic affairs; ladies have sug- 
gested a telephone between the office 
and the house. 

—_——————_ 

Some one said to a parvenu whose 
brother had remained in poverty, “‘ You 
are, I believe, the brother of M. Du- 
rand ?” 

* No, Sir, Lam not his brother—he is 
mine.” ; 


DUST AND ASHES. 


“Now do put down that nasty little 
pipe, Mr. Chipps, and smoke this ‘ere, 
wee to please me; it’s master’s very 

ag 


“Ah, now, that be a proper pipe, 
Sarah! I say, now, do you think a] 
master ‘ud miss it if I was ter borrer it 
fur to-morrer? I’ve got to go to a 
funeral, and it would come in so ‘andy.” 


—_—_—————_ 

It is a sad moment for a bachelor 
when he finds that his hair is so thin 
that he is unable to hold a pen over his 
ear. 

__~>— 
80 VERY YOUNG. 
Trne—Three weeks after marriage. 


Lovine Wire. “Those accounts of 
the war, love, are so untrustworthy ; 
they contradict each other like I don’t 

vow what.” 

Swrer Hospanp. “I do; they con- 
tradict like a wife does her husband.” 

L. W. (tenderly). “Or as a husband 
does his wife, dear.” 





























They had been engaged for a long 
time, and one evening were reading 
the paper together. “ Look, love,” he 
exclaimed, “only fifteen dollars for a 
suit of clothes !” 

“Ts it a wedding suit 2?” she asked, 
looking naively at her lover. 

“Oh no,” he answered ; “it is a busi- 
ness suit. 

“Well, I meant business,” she re- 
plied. - 

The Londonderry Journal gives the 
following instance of a pulpit bull: 
“A cle an preaching a sermon on 
death, concluded with the following 
observation: ‘But even death, my 
brethren, so well deserved by mankind 
for their sins, the wisdom of Provi- 
dence has, in its paternal kindness, put 
at the end of our existence ; for onl 
think what life would be worth if death 
were at the beginning !’” 


aonmnpsenipienanibii 

They were sitting together, and he 
was determined to say something com- 
——— about women’s rights, and 
he burst out in this manner: “In this 
land of noble achievement and undying 
glory, why is it that women do not 
come more to the front and climb the 
ladder of fame?” ee! was no an- 
swer, but lapsing into thought he spoke 
to himself thus: ‘I suppose it’s on ac- 
count of their pull-backs.” 


cammensadiuitindaiae 

Anery Brttows.—The waves at one 
of the London opera-houses on a re- 
cent occasion were so unsuccessfally 
worked that at times they recalled a 
story told by Poole, the dramatist, of 
an occurrence at one of the theatres, 
The sea was made of loose painted 
canvas, and two sets of boys—one short 
and the other tall—were employed to 
stoop and rise alternately beneath the 
canvas, and thus to give the idea of 
waves. One night the ocean was in a 
singular commotion, and all the waves 


seemed to be in the middle of the stage; fearful noises 
were also heard. 
the scenes to seek an-explanation, and was told by his 
stage-manager, “It’s all right now, Sir; the eighteen- 
penny waves were giving the shilling waves a licking.” 


The affrighted lessee rushed behind 
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A LESSON IN SWIMMING. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER HAVING TRIED EVERY FOREIGN NATIONALITY, COMES TO THE CONCLUSION THAT THERE IS NOTHING LIKE A GOOD 
RELIABLE AMERICAN GIRL TO TAKE CARE OF A BABY, AFTER ALL, HERE SHE IS. 


It wAs puRING “ Fiy-time” THAT Mr. Brown was IN THE CounTRY. 


He left her and stepped out to see a 
friend between the acts. ‘‘ Why, Ed- 
ward,” said she, when he returned, 
“you were a very long time gone.” 

“Yes, dear; I ne to say I saw a 
young man whom I have known for 
years drinking whiskey.” 

“You did ?” 

“Yes; standing right up before me, 
partaking deeply and carelessly of the 
dreadful intoxicating glass.” 

There was a little pause. 

“* Edward, don’t most bars have mir- 
rors at the back ?” 

Edward flushed a little, and permitted 
the subject to drop. 


———__~.—_— 

Do you Sea 2—At the sea-side the ho- 
tels treat visitors like periodical litera- 
ture. They take them in in numbers. 

_—_>———— 

Rerareinc.—A minister who had 
twice married the same couple—a di- 
vorce ensuing between the two mar- 
riages—remarked that he didn’t wish 
to add a repairing department to his 


business. 


A New Bedford lady, who did not 
want to use slang, recently inquired of 
a shop-keeper the price of a “‘ burst” of 
General Grant. 


ilansieeiilpentibinatate 
A Garven Party—An old rake. 
ehecintdlpiiciones 


Overrouite.—A very lite lady, 
who did not wish to ask for a cradle, 
asked the shop-man if he had any mat- 
rimonial baskets. 





Barren Honors.—A friend once call- 
ed on a certain German officer, and 
found the gallant veteran in high spir- 
its, the cause of which was that he had 
just received a new ribbon or star, 
The friend, as in duty bound, congrat- 
ulated him, but knowing that he had 
already so many decorations that he 
hardly knew where to stick them all, 
ventured to observe that he could 
scarcely understand his excessive ela- 
tion. ‘I see you don't understand,” 
said the officer. ‘‘ What pleases me is 
that I have now every ribbon and medal 
they can give, and next time they must 
give me money.” 














